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THE MOTHER-IN-LAW. 


ASTORY OF THE ISLAND ESTATE, 


BY MRS. EMMA D. E, SOUTHWORTH. 


BOOK SECOND. 


Vv. 
THE LAIR. 


The mountains’ the mountains! amidst them is my home, 
"Yo their pure and parkling fountains exultingly [ come ; 
Where bleak and towering summits invade the dark blue 
And Pron, rudest ridges upon my steel I fly.” 

Dickson. 

The Monday succeeding the marriage of Bri- 
tannia and the General was a glorious day. The 
sun rose in cloudless splendor, gilding the sum- 
mits of the Alleghanies and throwing their shad- 
ows broad and black upon the valleys. And all 
this sublime beauty of earth and sky was re- 
flected and duplicated in the diamond-clear 
waters ! ; 

The songs of myriads of birds mingled with 
the laugh of a thousand rivulets and the shouts 
of many cataracts. And all this grand harmony 
was repeated and reéchoed from cavern, rock, 
and glen! : 

It was a glorious, jubilant morning ! 

Above all this thunder of music was sometimes 
heard a clear, strong, ringing note! It was the 
passing shout of Gertrude Lion, as she cleared 
an awful chasm, or gained a lofty peak! 


The passage of the Mad river through a de- 
file of the Alleghanies is one of the most sublime 
and terrific scenes in nature. Upon this all- 
glorious morning the travelling carriage of young 
Frobisher wound slowly up the ascent of this 
most fearful pass. The young man had left The 
Isle of Rays on Saturday—had reached the ham- 
lst of the Peaks, from whence he had set out 
this morning, with the intention of continuing 
his journey. He had left the village of the Peaks 
some miles behind, when his horses began to 
struggle up this steep, rugged, and perilous 
ascent. Frobisher looked out upon this wild 
scene with all an artist’s enthusiasm, thought- 
less of danger. 

Here the rocks seemed to have yawned apart 
to admit the passage of the river, or, rather, to 
have started apart, aghast at the frenzy of the 
torrent that tore a passage through their crags, 
and hurried, howling, leaping, and rebounding, 
into the abyss far below! 

More.and more difficult and dangerous became 
the ascent of this pass, until, having gained the 
summit, they began to descend. 

Suddenly, piercing the thunder of the cata- 
racts, came a cry: 

“Stop, on your Lives ! 
road !” 

The young man put his head from the carriage 
window, and caught a glimpse, high upon the 
precipice across the torrent, of a golden-haired 
Amazon in a blue riding-dress, upon a gigantic 
white horse. 

“Srop on your Lives! DeatH IS BEFORE 
you!” she shouted again, with frantic gestures. 
It was too late! With rapidly accelerating ve- 
locity the carriage, rolling, pitching, and rebound- 
ing, thundered down the precipice, and was dashed 
to atoms on the rocks of the abyss! 

Clearing the chasm by a flying bound, Ger- 
trude Lion sprang from her horse, and, leaping 
from peak to peak, precipitated herself down to 
the scene of death below. 


You have missed the 


With scowling precipices above, and overhang- 
ing cliffs around, and jagged rocks below, pitch 
dark was the cavernous abyss but for one strong 
gleam of sunlight, that, striking through a cleft 
in the rocks, fell red upon the ghastly wreck, a 
mingled heap of broken shafts and wheels, crush- 
ed and writhing horses, and dead and dying 
men! 

One instant, aghast with horror, Gertrude 
stood, then she sprang to the spot! The horses 
were convulsed in their last death throes. The 
coachman lay with his head crushed. The form 
of the valet was shattered out of every resem- 
blance to humanity. She saw all this at a glance. 
A second look showed her the form of a young 
man, With his head, shoulders, and arms, droop- 
ing backwards over the broken windows of the 
carriage. He hung there, pallid, still, and rigid. 
This might be from a concussion or a swoon— 
there was no proof of death, at least. She saw 
that, and hastened to render assistance where 
alone it could be available, if any, tohim. She 
took hold of his shoulders and tried to draw 
him out of the carriage. Finding that a part 
of the timbers had been crushed upon his form, 
she let him go, and went to work with her 
strong hands and hunting-knife until she had 
cut, torn, and wrenched an opening large enough 
to draw him through. She took him in her pow- 
erful arms, and laid his helpless head over her 
robust shoulders, and her fine, fierce eyes rolled 
from precipice to peak, and from rock to torrent, 
in search of a dry, smooth spot on which to lay 
the mangled form. She saw nothing of the sort 
until her eyes fell upon the spot near her feet, 
where the valet and the coachman lay in a heap 
with the horses—all still in death. 

She laid her burden gently down, and with a 
“Poor fellows!” bestowed impartially upon men 
and horses, she stooped, and, with her great 
strength, succeeded in stretching them out, and 
arranging them into a sort of bed, to keep the 





the vein. Then gazing on the fair transparent 
skin, with the blue veins meandering beneath, 
she paused. For the very first time in her life 
the rock of her heart was smitten, and a fount of 
pity and tenderness gushed forth into a flood of 
tears, that rolled flashing down het face, like one 
of the sparkling waterfalls of her native moun- 
tains. “Oh! what shallI do? Icannot! No, I 
cannot stick this ghastly blade into that fair arm! 
Oh! Tcannot! it would give him so much pain! 
But if I do not, he will die! Yes, he will dissolve 
away from me, beautiful and evanescent as the 
rainbow of this morning!” She opened the vein, 
and, as the blood began to flow, the young man 
slowly unclosed his eyes. “How do you feel? 
Do you know me? (Yes, ‘hat was what the doc- 
tor said to Brutus, when / opened his eyes after 
the bleeding) How do you feel? Do you know 
me?’ But a spasm convulsed the young man’s 
face, and he fainted again. “Oh! Heavens! what 
shall I do now 2” exclaimed Gertrude, as she cut 
off the linen sleeve of his shirt, stripped it up, 
and bound up hisarm. “I must get him home to 
the Lair; but Oh! I am fearful that he cannot 
bear the removal.” She dashed water in his 
face. He revived again. “ Do you know me now ?” 
she asked, fixing her eyes earnestly on his coun- 
tenance. He looked at her with a troubled ex- 
pression, and closed his eyes, as if in weariness, 
while spasms of pain traversed his countenance. 
“Oh! if [ could get a doctor here! but that is 
impossible—neither man nor beast but myself, or 
some poor, hvnted, desperate fugitive slave, could 
reach this frightful wild. I must try to get him 
home to the Lair.” She attempted to raise him, 

but spasms of agony convulsed his whole frame 
on being moved. “Oh! I could carry him home, 
but the removal would kill him. What shall I 

do with him? Let’s see—these rocks are full of 
caverns, the occasional retreats of runaway slaves. 
I must find one, as a temporary shelter.” And 

laying the wounded man down gently, she started 

off, diligently searching among the rocks. At 

last she came to theopening of a cavern. Enter- 

ing it, she saw that it was smooth, though not 

level, and quite dark: Stripping off her blue 

cloth pelisse, she laid it down as a pallet ; return- 

ing to the side of her invalid, she gently drew 

him away from the body of the coachman, strip- 

ped the clothes from the dead man, and carrying 

them off to the cavern, laid a part of them on the 

pelisse, to make it softer, and rolled up a part of 

them as a pillow, and placed it at the head. Then 

returning to her patient, she raised him in her 

arms, laid his head gently over her shoulder, 

and bore him carefully along till she reached the 

cavern. Here she laid him down tenderly, and 

going to a waterfall close by, she filled the hat, 

and, returning, made him drink a portion, and 

bathed his face, head, and hands, with the rest. 

Suddenly a noise in the darkest recesses of the 

cavern startled her. Thinking of a wolf, she 

drew her hunting-knife, and stood upon her de- 

fence. The animal came out from his lair, and 

stood before her, amazed, as one startled from 

sleep—a wild, haggard, half-famished fugitive 

slave, in tattered garments. Gertrude stood on 

her defence with the raised knife. The man 

glared at her, a very wolf of desperation and fe- 
rocity. He seemed to measure her size and 

strength, and then made a step towards her. 
“Stop!” commanded the Amazon; and the man 

stood, arrested as by a shock. “ Advance another 
step, and this knife is sheathed in your heart, and 
you are hurled to the bottom of these precipices. 

‘ am Gertrude Lion, and you know me! But 
pause, and listen, and I may do you good.” 

The haggard and wolfish features of the slave 
relaxed a little, as he said, in a hoarse voice— 

“ And you'll not set the constables on me, Miss 
Gertrude?” 

“ Explode the constables! no, I’d do you good, I 
said. Listen; I know you, Antony, you are Mrs. 
Armstrong’s fugitive slave. Now, I don’t adore 
Mrs. Armstrong myself, and if you will do me a 
favor, I will assist your escape from the State.” 

“ What is it, then, Miss Gertrude?” 

“You see this wounded boy? He was half 
killed by the breaking of his carriage ; he is too 
ill to be removed ; watch by him here, bathe his 
face and hands, and keep up his strength by pour- 
ing water down his throat, while I return to the 
Lair to fetch necessaries for him.” 

“ But if you should bring a posse with you to 
take me, Miss Gertrude.” 

“ Why should 1? Besides, would any venture 
their neck in this terrible descent ?” 

“ That is true enough.” 

“ And I am true.” 

“ And so you are, Miss Gertrude.” 

“ Certainly; reassure yourself; and here, take 
my knife. Now nurse your patient tenderly, 
while I am gone, and when | return, I will not 
forget you; I will bring you food, clothing, and a 
pass that will enable you to leave the State.” 

Then kneeling, and placing her hand once more 
upon the pallid brow of her patient, and arranging 
his rude couch, she arose and hurried from the 
cavern, clambered up the rugged ascent, and 
sprang from peak to peak, until she had gained 
the spot where she had left her horse. He was 
no longer there. Placing her fingers to her lips, 
she blew a clear, shrill call, and soon her white 
horse came ambling up the side of a precipice to- 
wards her. She placed her hand upon his neck, 
leaped into the saddle, and sped like an arrow 
from the bow towards the Lair. 

It was late in the morning before she returned, 
with linen, wine, and food. She found Antony 
faithfully watching his patient. With the aid of 
the restoratives she had brought, the young man 
revived. 

“ Now, Antony,” she said, “ we must move him ; 
but first, here is the pass I wrote for you.” 

She took it out and read it— 


“ Antony Burgess has my permission to passand 
re-pass from Peakville to Alexandria, free of mo- 
lestation, between the first of June and the first of 
July, inclusive. Gerrrvupe Lion. 

“ The Lair, —— Co., Va.” 

“ There, Antony, that is exactly the pass that I 
give to my own men when they want to go to town. 
Now, it is true that you are not my own man, but 
that is no reason why I should not give you my 
consent to go where you please, since I have no 
objection to it; and so, when you present that, 
people will naturally think it comes from your 
owner. And even if it fails, it cannot get you or 
me into trouble, since I only express my consent. 
Now, Antony, since he cannot be removed from 
this abyss, first inter that poor dead coachman 
and valet, then take their clothes, dress yourself, 
take this food and wine, and this purse, and Go 
bless you.” 

“Shan’t I help you to tote the young gentleman 
up the rocks, Miss Gertrude?” 

“Oh, no; two carrying one burden could not 
climb the ascent, you know.” . 
“Sure enough, miss; but can’t I tote him my- 
self?” 

“ No, no, you could not do it tenderly enough ; 
besides, I doubt whether you are now strong 
enough. No, do youattend to what is left behind ; 
bury the poor dead coachmen, and don’t forget to 
recite the ten commandments over their graves. 
Now good bye” And, shaking hands with him, 
Gertrude turned, and lifted up her patient. 

“No, no, do not; you cannot,” muttered the 
young man, in a feeble voice—now seeming, for the 
first time, to note what was going on. 

“Hush,” replied Gertrude, laying his head 
tenderly over her shoulder, while she let his arm 
rest upon his bosom, and drooped her own head 
unconsciously, caressingly, over his silky curls. 








bruised form of the living invalid from the sharp 
rocks and foaming water. Then she lifted her 
patient, and laid him on the heap, arranging him 
as tenderly as possible—a wounded and insensi- 
ble man, resting on a couch formed of the dead! 
Seizing a crushed hat from the ground, she 
stooped to the water, and dipped it full. Kueel- 
ing on the sharp rocks, unmindful of the pain, 
she laved his bead and face, the while gazing 
with @ savage admiration at the pale, aristocratic 
features, surrounded by their frame of black 
silky hair and whiskers. “How beautiful he is! 
-how beautiful!” she said, lifting the delicate hand, 
snd examining with a half savage, half childish 
curiosity the white and tapering fingers, one of 
Which was encircled with a rich seal ring. “ Beau- 
tiful as a sun-gilded cloud! beautiful as a moun- 
tain rainbow! Oh! I hope he will not die!” And 
she renewed her efforts to recover him. “What 
shall I do? Oh! what shall I do? What do 
People do for dead people? I mean drowned peo- 
Ple—no, killed people? Oh! they bleed them! 
The doctor bled Brutus when he was thrown from 
his horse, and had his head broken—stop”— she 
took her hunting-knife, and felt its point—then 


flying to » rock, she sharpened it—then running |. 


buck to her patient, she ripped up his coat sleeve, 
and bared his arm, encircling it with her thumb 
and finger, end compressing it, she started up 








She left the cavern, and carefully picking her 
way among the rocks, not to jolt her patient, be- 
gan to climb the ascent. 

“Oh, do not, do not, you will hurt yourself,” 
very faintly murmured the young man, feebly 
straggling to get down. 

“Hush, hush! there, there, be still! that’s a 
dear boy ; be easy, that’s a good boy.” 

He was still, from exhaustion, until they had 
nearly reached the ascent, when the youth again 
grew restive. 

‘a ar come, lie still; be quiet, or Pll get 
mad, and I am dangerous when I’m mad; ask any- 
oneif I’m not,” said Gertrude, as, resting a moment 
with her burden, she raised her rs to her lips, 
and blew the shrill, clear call, that brought her 
white horse bounding towards her. Laying the 

outh on the horse’s neck, and holding him there 
by one hand, she sprang into the saddle, and, 
gathering him to her bosom again, she set off ina 
slow and easy gait tothe Lair. 

Going down the opposite descent of this ridge, 
and passing through a defile, and climbing up 
another ridge of rocks, and passing down it, a tall 
and thickly wooded mountain cleft, open near the 
summit, like the open crater of an extinguished 
volcano, stood before them. The opening near this 
‘mountain-top was shaped like a mammoth tea-cap 
witha ese, abst out of its side, the break being 
in front ; or, as I said, like the partly caved-in cra- 
ter ofaburnt out volcano. Thiscreter wasthickly 
and richly grown with copse wood, and mee in- 
deed have served as the lair of some fab 
ae Tn the midst of this lofty ae 
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tain, and towards this house, scrambling over 
rocks, broken walls, and through tangled bushes 
and briers, Gertrude bore her charge. 





“ What—the—blazes—are you doing, Gertrude?” 
exclaimed Brutus Lion, entering the stone-paved 
kitchen of the Lair that evening. The Ger-falcon 
had swooped down before the great fireplace, and 
hovered there before a bright blaze that cast her 
shadow to the ceiling. 

“What the devil are you doing, Gertrude?” 
again he asked, thrusting his hands into his 
breeches pockets, and poking his head forward. 

Gertrude started to her feet like a guilty thing, 
© saucepan in one hand and a spoon in the other, 
her sanguine blood crimsoning her brow. 

“ Ha ha ha ha ha-a-a-r!” shouted Brutus. 
“Whar! you cooking; you! You a ‘coffee- 
brewing, cake-baking little fool ’??” 

“Husu!” muttered the giantess, in a deep, 
strong tone. 

“Hush 2?’ why, what in thunder am I to hush 
for?” 

“ Be still, I say, or, please Eleaven, lll gag you, 
Brutus!” exclaimed the amazon, setting down the 
saucepan, and stepping towards him. 

“Hum! “Pll roar you softly an it were a 
sucking dove ;’ but what’s it all about, that these 
stone walls, that usually resound with noise, must 
now be silent as ‘the cushat’s downy rest’ ?” 

“ The doctor says he must be kept quiet.” 

“ What, doctor 7—who kept quiet?” 

“The poor boy—the beautiful boy up stairs.” 

“ Boy up stairs!” 

“ Yes, that was killed almost by having his car- 
riage dashed to pieces.” 

“* When—where—how ?” 

“This morning, at Mad River Pass, by taking 
the wrong road down the precipice.” 

“ And he has been brought here?” 

“Yes; and the doctor has been here, and pre- 
scribed rest, and bandages, and salves, for his 
bruises—and wheys, and custards, and jellies, and 
what not, that I know nothing about. See, I’ve 
scalded myself already, trying to make this wine 
whey. Won’t you be so good as to go over to the 
Dovecote, and fetch Zoe, and the schoolmaster, 
too, if he cannot be left behind ; she knows how 
all these things ought to be got up.” 

“Oh, the little ‘coffee-brewing fool’ can be 
made useful in a case of emergency.” 


[ro BE CONTINUED.] 





LIBERTY, UNION, AND NO COMPROMISE. 


SPEECH OF MR, CHASE, OF OHIO, 


ON 
MR, CLAY’S COMPROMISE RESOLUTIONS, 





In Senate, Marcu 26, 1850. 
The Senate having under consideration the resolu- 
tions submitted by Mr. Clay— 


Mr.CHASE. Irise, Mr. President, with unaffect- 
ed diffidence, to offer to the Senate my views of the 
important questions presented by the resolutions of 
the honorable Senator froin Kentucky. 

Coming from the private walks of life, without the 
advantage of previous public position, and with- 
out experience in legislative debate, I speak from no 
eminence which will entitle me to command atten- 
tion. I claim for what I say that consideration only 
which is due to sincerity of belief, to directness of 
purpose, and to whatever force of agument I may be 
able to bring to the support of my positions. 

It has been said, Mr. President, and said in a tone 
of complaint, by Southern gentlemen, that this Gov- 
ernment is rapidly becoming a mere Government of 
the majority—becoming a great consolidated democ- 
racy. Now, sir, if by this it be meant that this Gov- 
ernment of ours has become, or is to become, the 
Government of the American people, administered 
in conformity with the will of a majority of the peo- 


carried, or is likely to be carried, into practical ap- 
plication in its administration and legislation, I see 
in the fact, if fact it be, no ground of complaint, but 
rather ground of congratulation and satisfaction. 
Why, sir, what is this democratic principle? Equal- 
ity of natural rights, guarantied and secured to all, 
by the laws of a just popular Government. For 
one, I desire to see that principle applied to every 
subject of legislation, no matter what that subject 
may be—to the great question involved in the reso- 
lutions now before the Senate, and to every other 
question. 

But our responsibilities are limited by our powers; 
and however clear it may be that we are bound by 
allegiance to democratic principle to condemn, to 
mitigate, to abolish slavery, wherever we can consti- 
tutionally do so, it is equaily clear that we are not 
bound, and that we have no right, to interfere with 
slavery by legislation beyond the sphere of our con- 
stitutional powers, 

We have no power to legislate on the subject of 
slavery in the States. We have power to prevent 
its extension, and to prohibit its existence within the 
sphere of the exclusive jurisdiction of the General 
Government. Our duty, therefore, is toabstain from 
interference with itinthe States. It is also ourduty 
to prohibit its extension into national territories, and 
its continuance where we are constitutionally respon- 
sible for its existence. 

Such, Mr. President, is my position; and for the 
purpose of showing that I am sustained in it by the 
very highest authority, 1 propose to review, some- 
what at large, the history of this Government in its 
relations to slavery. 

It was said yesterday by the honorable Senator 
from Virginia [Mr. Hunter] that the South had no 
cause of complaint against the North in regard to 
slavery until the year 1820, the date of the Missouri 
compromise. However that may be, we must go 
further back in time, if we wish to trace the contro- 
versy between slavery and freedom in this country 
to its source. We must go two hundred years fur- 
ther back. It wasin 1620 that a Dutch ship ascended 
the James river, bringing the first slaves into Vir- 
ginia. In thag same year the Mayflower brought the 
Pilgrim founders of New England to Plymouth 
Rock. Slavery was introduced into Virginia. Free- 
dom was planted in New England. The contest 
between the despotic principle—the element and 
guaranty of slavery—and the democratic principle— 
the element and guaranty of liberty —commenced. 

But slavery was not established in Virginia with- 
out remonstrance and resistance. ‘The colonists 
complained vehemently of the introduction of slaves, 
and resorted to various expedients of prevention. 
But the desire of the mother country to benefit the 
navigator and to stimulate production led the British 


Govern t to disregard every complaint, and to 
negative all colonial legislation against the slave 
trade. Slaves continued to be imported. The traffic 


extended to other colonies, until at length slavery 
obtained a foothold in every one of them. At the 
breaking out of the Revolution, slaves were held in 
every colony, from Massachusetts to Georgia. 

Well, sir, how was slavery regarded at that period ? 
In September, 1774, the first Congress of the colo- 
nies met in Philadelphia. Had the opposition to 
slavery which had been previously manifested, and 
the desire for its extinction which had been so gen- 
erally cherished, now become extinct? A decisive 
answer to this inquiry may be found in an extract 
from a singularly able exposition of the Rights of 
British America, prepared by Mr. Jefferson, and laid 
before the Convention of Virginia, which assembled 
in August, 1774, for the purpose of appointing dele- 
gates to the proposed Congress. I will read this ex- 
tract: 

“* The abolition of domestic slavery is the greatest object 
of desire in these colonies, where it was unhappily intro- 
duced in their infant state. But, previous to the enfran- 
chisement of the slaves, it is necessary to exclude further 
importations from Africa. Yet our repeated attempts to 
effect this by prohibitions, and by imposing duties which 
might t to prohibition, have been hitherto defeated 
by his Majesty’s negative; thus preferring the immediate 
advantage of a few African corsairs to the lasting interests 
of the American States, and the rights of human nature, 
deeply wounded by this infamous practice.”’-- Am. Archives, 
4th series, vol. 1, p. 696. 

The Congress, which soon after assembled, shared 
these sentiments. Among its first acts was the 
framing of the celebrated Articles of Association 
which composed the non-importation, non-exporta- 
tion, and non-consumption agreement. I will read 
the second of those articles : 

“That we will neither import nor purchase any slave im- 
ported after the first day of December next, after which 
time we will wholly discontinue the slave trade, and will nei- 
ther be concerned in it ourselves, nor will we hire our ves- 
sels, or sell our commodities or manufactures, to those 
who are concerned in it.’—Am. Archives, 4th series, vol. 
1, p. 914. 

There was another article in this agreement, which 
I will read : 

“Art. 14. And we do further agree and resolve that we will 
have no trade, commerce, dealings, or intercourse whatever 
with any colony or province in North America which shall 
not accede to or which shall hereafter violate this associa- 
tion, but will hold them as unworthy of the rights of free- 
men, and as inimical to the liberties of thiscountry,’’—Am. 
Archives, 4th series, vol. 1, p. 915. 

Well, sir, this solemn covenant, thus pledging 
every colony and every citizen to an entire abandon- 
ment and suppression of the slave trade, was signed 
by oe" ° delegate in Congress, Southern and North- 
ern. Pu 
unanimous, or next to unanimous, throughout the 
country. Among these signers we find the names 
of Rodney, McKean, and Read, of Delaware; Chase 
and Paca, of Maryland; Richard Henry Lee, of Vir- 

nia; remy, od and Hewes, of North Carolina; and 

iddleton, Rutledge, and Lynch, of South Carolina; 

of whom subsequently subscribed the Declaration 

Jadqpendence. We also find the names of 
George Washington and Patrick Henry. 

Now, Mr. President, let it be remembered that 
Renehanent Ansontaitien, moresetl into ms a auene- 
ure for ng a redress of grievances from the 
People and Government of Great Britain, and to the 
faithful observance of which, in all their stipulation 

pledged themselves an 

their constituencies, “ under the sacred ties of virtu 

honor, and love of country ;” let it be remembered, 
‘pay, that these articles constituted the first bond of 
Nhe Union : thus coontitnted. 534, 
ct, incomplete ; but it was 
a union colonies and of the peo- 
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And let it be remembered also that prominent in the 
list of measures agreed on in these articles, was the 
discontinuance of the slave trade, with a view to the 
ultimate extinction of slavery itself. 

I say with a view to the nitimate extinction of 
slavery, and I have authority for saying so. I ask 
attention to an extract from the proceedings of a 
town meeting at Danbury, Connecticut, held on 12th 
of December, 1775 : 

“Tt is with singular pleasure we notice the second article 
of the Association, in which it is agreed to import no more 
slaves, as we cannot but think ita palpable absurdity 
so loudly tocomplain of attempts to enslave us while we 
are actually enslaving others.” —Am. Archives, 4th series, 
vol. 1, p. 1038. 

This was the Northern view. What was the 
Southern? We find it upon record in the proceed- 
ings of the Congress of the Representatives of Da- 
rien, in the colony of Georgia. Acceding to the As- 
sociation, they declared their views in these words : 

_“* We, the representatives of the extensive district of Da- 
rien, in the colony of Georgia, being now assembled in 
Congress, by the authority and free choice of the inhab- 
itants of said district, now freed from their fetters, do re- 
solve.” : 

Then follow several resolutions setting forth the 
grounds of complaint against the oppressions of 
Great Britain, closing with the emphatic declaration 
which I will now read: 

“To show to the world that we are not influenced by any 
contracted or interested motives, but by a general philan- 
thropy for all mankind, of whatevir climate, language, or 
complexion, we hereby declare otr disapprobation and ab- 
horrence of the unnatural practiceof slavery in America, 
(however the uncultivated state of pur country or other 
specious arguments may pleadwor it,—A practice founded 
in injustice and ¢rnelty, and 5 yeereus to eur lib- 
erties as well a@sives, debasing pert o, our fellow-creatures 
below men, and corrupting the virtue and morals of the 
rest, and laying the basis of that liberty we contend for, 
and which we pray the Almighty to continue to the latest 
posterity, upon a very wrong foundation. We therefore 
resolve at all times to use our utmost endeavors for the 
manumission of our slaves in this colony, upon the most 
safe and equitable footing for the masters and themselves.” 

Am. Archives, 4th series, vol. 1, p. 1135. 

That, sir, was the Southern view. At least it was 
the view of a large and intelligent and influential 
body of Southern men. And with this understand- 
ing of their effects and tendency, the Articles of As- 
sociation were adopted by colonial conventions, 
county meetings, and lesser assemblages throughout 
the country, and became the law of America—the 
fundamental Constitution, so to speak, of the first 
American Union. It is needless to cite many reso- 
lutions of these meetings. They ean be fgund in 
the American Archives by those who desire to in- 
vestigate the subject. I will quote but two. 

The first is a resolution of the Convention of 
Maryland, held in November, 1774, readopted by a 
subsequent Convention, more fully attended, in 
December of the same year : 

“ Resolved, That évery member of this meeting will, and 
every person in the province should, strictly and inviolably 
observe and carry into execution the Association agreed 
on by the Continental Congress,”’ 

The other is the declaration adopted by a general 
meeting of the freeholders of James City county, 
Virginia, in November, 1%, in these wotds: 

“The Association entered into by Congress being pub- 
licly read, the freeholders and other inhabitants of the 
county, that they might testify to the world their concur- 
rence and hearty approbation of the measures adopted by 
that pom ye body, very cordially acceded thereto, and 
did bind and oblige themselves, by the sacred ties of virtue, 
honor, and love to their country, strictly and inviolably to 
observe and keep the same in every particular.” 

These, sir, are specimens of the formal and solemn 
declarations and engagements of public bodies. To 
show the sentiment which pervaded the masses of 
the people, I will read an extract from an eloquent 
paper, entitled ‘“ Observations addressed to the Peo- 
ple of America,” printed at Philadelphia in Novem- 
ber, 1774: 

“The least deviation from the resolves of Congress will 
be treason ; such treason as few villains have ever bad an 
opportunity of committing. It will be treason against the 
present inhabitants of the colonies, against the millions of 
unborn apes og who are to exist hereafter in America, 
against the only oe and happiness which remain to 
mankind, against the last hopes of the wretched in every 
corner of the world; in a word, it will be treason against 
God. * * * WE ARE NOW LAYING THE FOUNDATIONS OF 
AN AMERICAN CONSTITUTION. Let us, therefore, hold up 
everything we do to the eye of posterity. They will most 
probably measure their liberties and happiness by the most 
careless of our footsteps. Let no unhallowed hand 
touch the precious seed of liberty. Let us form the glo- 
rious tree in such a manner, and impregnate it with such 
principles of life, that it shall last forever. * * * J al- 
most wish to live to hear the triumphs of the jubilee in the 
year 1874 ; to see the models, pictures, fragments of wri- 
tings, that shall be displayed to revive the memory of the 
proceedings of the Congress of 1774. If any adventitious 
circumstance shall give precedeucy on that day, it shall 
be to inherit the blood, or even to possess the name, of a 
member of that glorious assembly.””—Amer. Arch., 4 ser., 
vol 1, p. 976. 

In these various resolves and declarations, Mr. 
President, we have the first expressions of the pub- 
lic sentiment and will of the American people upon 
this subject of slavery. The earliest action of the 
associated colonies was anti-slavery action. The 
Union which mor then formed was indeed, as I 
have said, incomplete ; but it was complete enough 
to warrant the Congress which represented it in de- 
claring independenec, in waging wav, in contracting 
debts; in assuming, in short, many of the functions 
of nationality and sovereignty. 

Well, sir, nearly two years passed by, and the 
grievances of the colonies remained unredressed. 
The war of the Revolution had begun, and the Decla- 
ration of Independence was promulgated. That in- 
strument breathed the same spirit as the Articles of 
Association. The original draught, as it came from 
the hands of Jefferson, contained a clause reproba- 
ting in the strongest terms the traffic in men. I 
will read it: 

“He has waged cruel war against human nature itselt, 
violating its most sacred rights of life and liberty in the 
persons of a distant people who never offended him; cap- 
turing and carrying them into slavery in another hemis- 
phere, or to incur a miserable death in their transporta- 
tion thither. This — warfare, the opprobrium of 
infidel Powers. is the warfare of the Christian King of 
Great Britain. Determined to keep open a market where 
men should be bought and sold, he has prostituted his neg- 
ative for suppressing every legislative attempt to prohibit 
or restrain this execrable commeice,” * 

This clause was indeed omitted from the Declara- 
tion, not because it did not express the sentiments 
of the majority of Congress, but, as Mr. Jefferson 
informs us, in compliance to South Carolina and 
Georgia. He intimates also that some tenderness 
under these censures was manifested by Northern 

entlemen, ¥ hose constituents had been somewhat 
argely engaged in the slave ttade. But still the 
great fundamental truth, which constitutes the basis 
of all just government, and which condemns equally 
every form of oppression, was relained in the Decla- 
ration, and announced to the world as self-evident : 
the truth that “all men are created equal; that they 
are endowed by their Creator with certain inaliena- 
ble rights ; that among these are life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness; that to secure these rights 
governments were instituted among men, deriving 
their just powers from the consent of the governed.” 

Thus we see that, in this second great act of the 
American people, the fundamental truth upon which 
the Articles of Association were based was reitera- 
ted; not asa “rhetorical flourish,” not as an ab- 
straction incapable of practical application in human 
affairs, but as a living principle, not to be disregard- 
ed without fatal consequences, in the structure or 
the administration of government, That such was 
the view actually taken of the Declaration at that 
time is further evident from the language of the des- 
patches transmitting it to the authorities of the dif- 
ferent colonies, and to the commander-in-chief of 
the army. I will quote a par ph from the letter 
of the President of Congress, John Hancock, to the 
Convention of New Jersey. : 

“1 do myself the honor to enclose, in obedience to the 
commands of Congress, a iY. of the Declaration ef Inde- 
pendence, which you will please to have proclaimed in 
roe colony in such way and manner as you judge bes'. 


he important consequences resulting to the American 
States from this Declaration of Independence, considered 


as the ground and foundation of a future Government, 
will naturally suggest the propriety of proclaiming it in 
such a mode as that the people may be universally informed 
of it.”’—Amer. Arch., 5th series, vol. 1, p. 11. 

Such were the principles, Mr. President, of the 
Government and the people during the struggle for 
independence. 
it. Very shortly after the treaty of peace was rati- 
fied in 1783, Congress issued an address to the 
States, drawn up by Mr. Madison, the main purpose 
of which was to persuade to the provision of a tund 
for the discharge of the pubjic engagements. That 
address contains the clause which I will now read : 

“ Let it be remembered, finally; that it has ever been the 
pride and boast of America that ‘the rights for which she 
contended were the —_ Of human nature. By the biess- 
ing of the Author of t rights ‘on the means exerted for 
their defence, they have prevaited against all opposition, 
and form the basis of thirteen independent States. No 
instance has heretofore occurred, nor can any instance be 
expected hereafter to occur, in which the unadulterated 
forms of republican government can pretend to so fair an 
opportunity of justifying themselves by their fruits. In 
this view, the citizens of the United States are responsible 
for the greatest trust ever confided to a political society.” 

1 Madison Papers, Ap. il, 

This, sir, was the acknowledgment of 1783, That 
the war of the Revolution was waged not to vindi- 
cate privileges, but rights; not the rights of any part 
or class of the people, but the rights of all men— 
“the rights of human nature.” 

It was not long before an occasion arose to test 
the sincerity of Congress in these various declara- 
tions; to determine whether or not Congress was 
prepared to carry the principles so solemnly recog- 
nised into practical application, without respect to 
persons or sections. Nor was Congress wanting to 
the occasion. : 

On the Ist of March, 1784, Virginia ceded to the 
United States all her claim to the territory north- 
west of the Ohio. Much praise has been awarded 
to Virginia for this cession. I desire to detract 
nothing from it. Virginia, doubtless, confided fully 
in the validity of her title to the territory which she 
ceded., It is true that, acting under her authority, 
and in anticipation of an expedition ordered by Con- 
gress, the gallant Geor, Rogers Clarke, at the h-ad 
of a handful of brave Kentuckians, dispossessed the 
British authorities of that portion of the territory 
which they had occupied on the Wabash and Mis- 
sissippi. tit is right to say, and Iam bound to 
say, that the validity of the Virginia title was never 
recognised, was always contested, by SN sae 
Other States claimed interests in the same tory. 
New York claimed the whole; Connecticut claimed 
a part, and Massachusetts also advanced a claim. 
Against all these demands, Congress asserted a right, 
in behalf of the United States, to the entire trans- 


* 3 Madison , at the close of the volume, where a 
fac simile in Mr. Jefferson s handwriting will be found, 
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Alleghanian region, as crown lands, acquired from 
Great Britian by the common blood and treasure of 
all the States, and appealed to the claimant States 
to relinquish their pretensions. New York was the 
first to respond to this appeal, and her cession was 
accepted by Congress in 1782. Virginia had pre- 
viously proposed to cede all her claim northwest of 
the Ohio on certain conditions; but, the conditions 
not being admitted, the cession was not accepted, 
Subsequently the contest was terminated by a satis- 
factory cession, made by Virginia and accepted 7 
Congress. It was an arrangement, in fact, whic 
involved concessions on both sides. Virginia yield- 
ed to the United States all her claims to territory 
northwest of the Ohio, and the United States tacitly 
surrendered to Virginia all claim to the territory 
southeast of that river, alleged to be within her 
chartered limits. I have thought it my duty to 
make these observations, as a Senator of a State 
whose rights and interests, as well as the rights and 
interests of her sister States of Pennsylvania, Indi- 
ana, and Illinois, are affected to some extent, by the 
claim of exclusive title to the Western country 
which has been advanced in behalf of Virginia. 

Whatever the title of Virginia may have been, 
however, it is certain that upon her cession, made, 
as I have said, on the Ist of March, 1784, the United 
States came into the undisputed ownership ani sov- 
ereignty of the vast region northwest of the Ohio. 
To dispose of the soil and to determine the political 
institutions of the Territory, now became the dut 
of Congress; and the duty was promptl performed. 
On the very day of the cession, before the sun went 
down, Thomas Jefferson, in behalf of a committee, 
consisting of himself, Mr. Howell of Rirode Island, 
and Mr. Chase of Maryland, reported a plan for the 
government of the Western Territory—not that lying 
north of the Ohio merely, but of all, from the north 
line of Florida to the north line of the United States. 
This, sir, is a memorable document of our early his- 
tory, and I propose to read portions of it to the Sen- 
ate: 

“The territory ceded, or to be ceded, by the individual 
States to the United States, * shall be formed into 
distinct States. * °* °* ‘Thesettlers * * * shall, 
either on their own petition or on the order of Congress, 
receive authority, with-appointments of time and place, 
for their free males, of fall age, to meet together for the 
purpose of establishing a temporary Government. * * * 
* *  * Such temporary G wernment shall only continue 
in force, in any State, until it shall have acquired twenty 
thousand inhabitants; when, giving due proof thereof to 
Congress, they shall receive from them authority, with ap- 
pointments of time and place, to call a convention of rep- 
resentaiives to establish a permanent Constitution and 
Government for themselves: Provided, That both the 
temporary and permanent Governments be established 
upon these principles as their basis.’ 

Here follow sundry provisions, the last of which is 
a3 follows : 

“That after the year 1300 of the Christian Era there 
shall be neither slavery nor involuntary servitude in any of 
the said States, otherwise than in the punishment of crimes, 
whereof the party shall have been duly convicted to have 
been personally guilty.”’* 

This, sir, was the plan and proviso of Jefferson. 
It met the approbation of the American People. It 
proved that the declaration of 1776 was not an empty 
profession, but a true faith. It proved that the spirit 
of the covenant of 1774 yet animated the heart of the 
nation, According to this grand and comprehensive 
scheme, the commencement of the nineteenth cen- 
tury was to witness the inauguration of freedom, as 
the fundamental and perpetual law of the transmon- 
tane half of the American Republic. 

Had this plan and proviso been adopted, we should 
not now be discussing the questions which embarrass 
us. The extension of slavery would have been lim- 
ited by the Alléghanies. No slave could ever have 
trodden a foot of the soil beyond. Unhappily, how- 
ever, the proviso was not adopted; and, as I have 
already said that it met the approval of the people, I 
ask attention to the proceedings which resulted in its 
rejection. On the 19th of April, Mr. Spaight, of 
North Carolina, moved that the proviso be stricken 
out. Under the Articles of Confederation, which 
governed the proceedings of Congress, a majority of 
the thirteen States was necessary to an affirmative 
decision of any question ; and the vote of no State 
could be counted, unless represented by at least two 
delegates. 

The question upon Mr. Spaight’s motion was put 
in this form: 

‘Shall the words moved to be struck out stand? ’ 

The vote stood— 

For the Proviso, six States, viz: New Hampshire, 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, New 
York, and Pennsylvania. 

Against the Proviso, three States, viz: Virginia, 
Maryland, and South Carolina. 

Delaware and Georgia were not represented. New 
Jersey, by Mr. Dick, voted aye, but her vote, onl 
one delegate being present, could not be counted. 
The vote of North Carolina was divided—Mr. Wil- 
liamson voting aye, Mr. Spaight, no. The vote of 
Virginia stood—Mr. Jefferson, aye, Messrs. Hardy 
and Mercer, no. Of the twenty-three delegates present 
and voting, sixteen voted for, and seven against, the 
proviso. Thus was the proviso defeated by a minor- 
ity vote. The people were for it, the States were for 
it ; but it failed in consequence of a provision which 
enabled the minority to control the ee. Tt so 
happened that Mr. Beatty, the colleague of Mr. Dick, 
had left Congress a day or two before, and returned 
a day or two after. Had he been present, or had one 
of Mr. Jefferson’s colleagues voted with him, the re- 
sult would have been changed.* How vast the con- 
sequences which, in this instance, depended on a 
single vote. 

Well, sir, the Ordinance of 1784, taus maimed and 
otherwise mutilated, became the law of the land on 
the 23d of April following. In 1785, Mr. Jefferson 
went abroad as Minister to France, and was out of 
the country until after the adoption of the Constitu- 
tion. The agitation of the proviso, however, did not 
cease in consequence of his absence. In that same 
year, (1785,) Mr. King, of Massachusetts, again 
moved the proviso in Congress, in a slightly modified 
form, as follows : 

“ That there shall be neither slavery nor involuntary 
servitude in any of the States described in the resolves of 
Congress of the 23d of April, 1784, otherwise than in the 
pnnishment of crimes, whereof the party shall have been 
personally guilty ; and that this regulation shall be an arti- 
cle of compact, and remain a fundamental principle of 
the constitutions between the thirteen original States, and 
each of the States described in the said resolve of the 23d 
of April, 1784.”"—4 Jour, Old Cong., 481. 

The resolution was ordered to be committed by 
the votes of New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Con- 
necticut, Rhode Island, New York, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, and Maryland—eight;, against the 
votes of Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
and Georgia—four. Delaware was not represented. 
The vote of —— was determined by two ayes 
against one no, while that of Virginia was determined 
by two noes against one aye. The decided favor 
shown to this resolution by the vote for its commit- 
ment was the more remarkable, inasmuch as it pro- 
posed the immediate prohibition of slavery, instead 
of prohibition after 1800, in all territory acquired, and 
to be acquired. 

No further action was had at this time; butina 
little more than two years afterwards, the subject 
was brought for the third time before Congress, in 
connection, as before, with the government of the 
Western Territory. The Ordinance of 1784, from 
causes into which it ie not material to inquire, had 
never been carried into practical operation. Settle- 
ments were about to commence in the Northwest, 
and the settlers needed protection and government. 
Congress, therefore, in 1787, resumed the considera- 
tion of the subject of Western Territory. These de- 
liberations resulted in the celebrated Ordinance of 
1787, the last great act, and among the greatest acts 
of the Congress of the Confederation ; an act which 
received the unanimous votes of the States; and, 
with a single exception from New York, of all the 
delegates. This Ordinance, in its sixth article of 
compact, expressly prohibited slavery and involun- 
tary servitude, except for crime, throughout the 
Territory. It abolished existing slavery, and it for- 
bade future slavery. It covered with this prohibition 
every inch of territory then belonging to the United 
States. It expressly declared the national policy 
which this prohibition and kindred provisions con- 
tained in the articles of compact were meant to indi- 
cate and establish. This is its language : 

“For extenpine the fundamental principles of civil 
and religious liberty, whereon these republics, their laws 
and constitutions, are erected; to fir and establish those 
principles as the basis of all laws, constitutions, and gov- 
ernments, which forever hereafter shalt be formed in the 
<i territory : - * Be it ordained and declared, 


To eae against possible future departure from 
this policy, it was ordained that these articles should 
“forever remain unalterable,” unless altered by the 
“common consent of the original States, and the 
people and States in the Territory,” 

It is hardly possible to conceive of a more explicit 
declaration of governmental policy than this. The 
state of public sentiment in regard to mop which 
resulted in this positive and unanimous exclusion of 
it from national territory, is well described in a Jetter 
of M fierson to Dr. Price, who published about 
that time a book in favor of emancipation. The let- 
ter bears date Paris, August 7th, 1785. I willread an 
extract : 

“Southward of the Chesapeake, it will find but few 
readers concurring with it (Dr. P.’s book) in sentiment on 
the subject of slavery. From the mouth to the head of the 
Chesapeake, the bulk of the people will approve it in the- 
ory, and it will find a respectable minority ready to adopt 
it in practice; a minority which, for weight and worth of 
character, preponderates against the greater number who 
have not the courage to divest their families of a property 
which, however, keeps their censcience uneasy. North- 
ward of the Chesapeake, you may find here and there an 
opponent to your doctrine, as you may find here and there 
a robber or a murderer; but in no greater number. In 
that part of America, there being but few slaves, they can 
easily disencumber themselves of them; and emancipa- 
tion is put into such a train that in a few years there will 
be no daves northward of Maryland. In Maryland I do 
not find such a disposition to begin the redress of the enor- 
mity asin Virginia. This is the next State to which we 
may turn our eye for the interesting of justice 
in conflict with avarice and oppression ; a conflict where- 
in the sacred side is gaining daily recruits from the influx 
into office of young men, grown and growing up.” 


The general state of opinion is also well ez 
re 


by Mr. Jefferson in his Notes on Virginia, w 
says: 

“Tt think h alread, ible since the ori 
of our present Tevel jution. Yatne spit of the peda 
abating; that of the slave is rising the dust, his con- 
dition mollifying, and the way I hope , under the 


auspices of Heaven, for a total emancipation.” 

~In another place, declaring his own sentiments, 
he said: - 

“Nobody wishes more ardently than I to see an aboli- 


* Journals Old Cong., 374; see also Cong. Globe 1848-'9, 
Appen., 294, Speech of Hon’ John A. Dix. 





tion not wn | of the trade, but of the condition of slavery ; 
and certainly nobody will be more willing to encounter 
sacrifice for that object.” 

_These sentiments were shared by nearly every 
distinguished character of that time. 

In a letter to Robert Morris, dated Mount Vernon, 
April 12, 1786, George Washington said : 

“Tcan only say that there is not a man living who 
wishes more sincerely than I do to see a plan adopted for 
the apolition of it, [slavery ;] but there is only one proper 
and effectual mode in Which it can be accomplished, and 
that is by legislative authority ; and this, so far as my 
suffrage ‘will go, shall never be wanting.”—9 Sparks’s 
Washington, 158 

In a letter to John F. Mercer, September 9, 1786, 
he reiterated this sentiment : 

“T never mean, unless some particular circumstances 
should compel me to it, to fons another slave by pur- 
chase, it being aggong my first wishes to see some plan 
adopted by which slavery in this country may be abolished 
by law.”’—Ibid. 


— ina letter to Sir John Sinclair, he further 


_ “There are in Pennsylvania laws for the gradual aboli- 
tion of slavery, which neither Virginia nor Maryland have 
at present, but which nothing is more certain than they 
must have, and at a period not remote.” 

It is unnecessary to multiply these extracts. So 
universal were these sentiments, that Mr. Leigh, in 
the Convention of Virginia, in 1832, did not hesitate 
to say: 

“Tthought, till very lately, that it was known to every- 
body oat ‘during the Revolution, and for many years after, 
the abolition of slavery was a favorite topic with many of 
our ablest stafesmen, who entertained with respect all the 
schemes which wisdom or ingenuity could suggest for its 
accomplishment.” 

I think, Mr. President, that two facts may now 
be regarded as established: First, that in 1787 the 
national policy in respect to slavery was one of re- 
striction, limitation, and discouragement. Secondly, 
that it was generally expected that under the action 
of the Siate Governments slavery would gradually 
disappear from the States. 

Such was the state of the country when the Con- 
vention met to frame the Constitution of the United 
States” That Convention was sitting in Philadel- 

hia while Congress was framing the Ordinance in 

ew York. 

It has been said, in the course of this debate, that 
there was some understanding between Congress 
and the Convention in regard to the question of 
slavery. That may be so. There is, however, 
nothing in history which proves it, though circum- 
stances do certainly seem to warrant such a conjec- 
ture. But, if there was an understanding, to what 
did it relate? Not certainly to the whole subject 
of slavery ; for, up to the time of the promulgation 
of the Ordinance, no discussion had taken place in 
the Convention on that subject, except in respect to 
the question of representation and taxation. That 
question had been discussed with considerable heat ; 
so much, indeed, that some members declared them- 
selves ready to break up the Convention rather than 
consent to the representation of slaves. The exclu- 
sion of slavery from the Territories by the Ordinance 
may have had, and may have been intended to have, 
some influence upon this discussion. It may be 
that members from the free States, s-eing slavery 
excluded from national territory, and supposing its 
extension to be thereby forever interdicted, were the 
more willing to consent to a representation of slaves 
as a temporary arrangement, which would cease of 
itself when slavery itself should cease or run out, 
at some period “not remote.” But there is not a 
purticle of foundation for any supposition that there 
was any understanding between Congress and the 
Convention, based upon the idea that slavery and 
freedom were entitled to equal regard in the action 
of the Government. Far trom it. Whatever un- 
derstanding there was, if there was ‘any, must have 
been based upon the idea of slavery restriction ; upon 
the fact that its extension was prohibited, and that 
its final disappearance was expected. 

The framers of the Constitution acted under the 
influence of the general sentiment of the country. 
Some of them had contributed in no small measure 
to form that sentiment. Let us examine the instru- 
ment in its light, and ascertain the original import 
of its language. 

What, then, shall we find in it? The guaranties 
so much talked of? Recognition of property in 
men? Stipulated protection for that property in 
national territories and by national law? No, sir; 
nothing like it. 

We find, on the contrary, extremie care to exclude 
these ideas from the Constitution. Neither the 
word “slave” nor “slavery” is to be found in any 
provision. Thereis nota single expression which 
charges the National Government with any respon- 
sibility in regard to slavery. No power is conferred 
on Congress either to establish or sustain it. The 
framers of the Constitution left it where they found 
it, exclusively within and under the jurisdiction ot 
the States. herever slaves are referred to at all in 
the Constitution, whether in the clause providing 
for the apportionment of representation and direct 





constitutionally introduced anywhere or maintained 
anywhere by the legislation of Congress. It must 
depend, and depend wholly, upon State law, both 
for existence and support. Beyond State limits, 
within the boundaries TF the United States, there can 
be constitutionally no slave. 

Here I may pause, I have rapidly sketched the 
rise of the American Government and the American 
Union, so far as their relations to American slavery 
are involved, from their origin in the Association in 
1774 to the establishment of the Constitution in 1787. 
One spirit pervaded, one principle controlled all this 
action—a spirit of profound reverence for the rights 
of man as man—the principle of perfect equality of 
men before the law. 

Animated by this spirit and guided by this princi- 
ple, the Association bound all its members to discon- 
tinue the slave-trade. If any of them continued it, 
and some of them did, the guilt was on their own 
heads only, for the Association had no power to en- 
force the covenant. When the American Congress 
resolved on independence, they solemnly announced 
the great doctrine of inalienable rights as the basis 
of the national political faith and the foundation of 
all just government. When the war of the Revolu- 
tion_was over, they renewed the declaration that the 
contest which they had waged was in defence of the 
rights of human nature. hen the acquisition of 
the Northwestern Territory presented an opportunity 
of carrying into practical application their exalted 
principles, they did not hesitate, but established them 
fereveras the basis of all laws, constitutions, and 
governments, within its limits. When the Confed- 
eration proved inadequate to the exigencies of the 
Reprblic, and the at gd undertook the work of re- 
forming their political system, they constituted the 
new Government and established the new Constitu- 
tion upon principles which made the enslavement of 
men by the Government under the Constitution a 
legal impossibility. Let those who are inclined to 
murmur because no more was done, ask themselves 
by what people, in what age besides, has so much 
been done for the cause of freedom and right? Up 
to the time of the adoption of the Constitution, there 
was not a single slave in America, made such or held 
such, under any law of the United States. Had the 
policy of the founders of the Republic been pursued, 
and had the principles which they established been 
faithfully carried out in legislation and administration 
there would have been nuw no slave anywhere under 
exclusive national jurisdiction—probably no slave 
within the boundaries of the Republic. 

Unhappily, however, the original policy of the 
Government and the original principles of the Gov- 
ernment in respect to slavery did not permanently 
control its action. A change occurred—almost im- 
perceptible at first, but becoming more and more 
marked and decided, until nearly total. The honor- 
able Senator from Massachusetts in the course of 
his late speech noticed this change, and ascribed it 
to the rapid increase in the production of cotton. 
Doubtless. sir, this was a leading cause. The pro- 
duction of cotton, in consequence of the invention 
of the cotton gin, increased from 487,600 pounds in 
1793, to 6,276,300 pounds in 1796, and continued to 
increase very rapidly afterwards. Of course the 
market value of slaves advanced, and masters were 
less inclined to emancipation. 

But the increase of the cotton crop was not the 
only, nor, in my judgment, the chief cause of altered 
public sentiment and governmental action. The 
change in the structure of the Government which 
introduced into one branch of the Legislature, and 
into the electoral college, a representation for slaves, 
constituted, I think, a far more potent cause. I will 
sketch the progress of the power derived from this 
source, for I think it important that its practical 
operation should be understood. I admit that it is 
conferred by the Constitution ; but— 

Mr. BORLAND. Will the honorable Senator 
allow me to ask him a question ? 

Mr. CHASE. Certainly. 

Mr. BORLAND. I think I understood the Sen- 
ator as giving a reason for adhering to the institution 
of slavery on the part of Southern statesmen, that the 
Constitution allowed the slave population to form a 
basis of representation. Does the Senator give that 
as a reason why they adhered to the institution of 
slavery, and became more attached to it ? 

Mr. CHASE. I believe that was one of the rea- 


ons. 

Mr. BORLAND. Then I can say to the Senatcr 
that his argument, it seems to me, confutes itself; 
for the reason that if the slaves were liberated, each 
would be counted ; whereas, being retained as slaves, 
only three-fifths of their number are brought into 
the computation, and we lose two-fifths. 

Mr. CHASE. Undoubtedly, Mr. President, if the 
slaves were free they would be reckoned at their full 
number in the basis of representation; but theinflu- 
ence of their representation upon the character of 
the Government would be wholly changed. There 
would be no slave interest. 

Mr. BORLAND. Free negroes are represented. 

Mr. CHASE. Iam obliged to the Senator from 
Arkansas for the information he gives me; I had 
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taxation, or in that stipulating for the extradition of 
fugitives from service, or in that restricting Congress 
as to the prohibition of imporiation or migration, 
they are spoken of, not as persons held as property, 
but as persons held ta service, or having their con- 
dition determined under State laws. e learn, in- 
deed, from the debates in the Constitution Conven- 
tion, that the idea of property in men was excluded 
with special solicitude. 

Mr. Madison declared, he “thought it wrong to 
admit in the Constitution the idea that there could be 
property in men.”—3 Mad. Pap., 1429. 

Mr. Gerry thought the Convention “had nothing 
to do with the conduct of the States as to slaves, 
but ought to be careful not to give any sanction to 
it.’—3 Mad. Pap., 1394. 

Similar expressions were used by other members. 
But 1 need go no further. Multiplied words will 
not convince those who will not regard the language 
of the Constitution itself, or the plain declarations 
of its framers. 

It may, however, be worth while to refer briefly to 
the views expressed in the State Conventions which 
convened for the purpose of considering the Consti- 
tution with a view to its ratification. Did they ex- 
pect the extension or continuance of slavery through 
the action or under the protection of the Govern- 
ment which they were called on to establish? Not 
at all. 

James Wilson, of Pennsylvania, had been a leading 
member of the Convention, and in the Ratification 
Convention of his State, when speaking of the 
clause relating to the power of Congress over the 
slave-trade after twenty years, he said: 

“ IT consider this clause as laying the foundation for ban- 
ishing slavery out of this country; and though the period 
is more distant than I could wish it, it will produce the 
same kind, gradual change as was produced in Pennsylva- 
nia. * * * * The new States which are to be formed 
will be under the control of Congress in this particular, 
and slavery will never be introduced among them.” 

2 Elliot’s Debates, 452. 

In another place, speaking of this clause, he said: 

“Tt mee us with the pleasing Fe yo that the 
rights of mankind will be acknowledged and established 
throughout the Union. If there was no ether feature in 
the Constitution but this one, it would diffuse a beauty over 
its whole countenance, Yet the labor of a few years, and 
Congress will have power to exterminate slavery from 
within our borders.’””—2 Elliot’s Debates, 484. 

In the Ratification Convention of Massachusetts, 
Gen. Heath said : 

“The migration or importation, &c., is confined to the 
States now existing only; new States cannot claim it. 
Congress by their ordinance for creating new States some 
time since declared that the new Statesshall be republican 
and that there shall be no slavery in them.» Elliot's 
Debates, 115. 

Nor were these views and anticipations confined 
to the free States. In the Ratification Convention 
of Virginia, Mr. Johnson said : 

“ They tell us that they see a progressive danger of bring- 
ing about emancipation. The principle has begun since 
the Revolution. Let us do what we will, it will come 
round. Slavery has been the foundation of much of that 
impiety and dissipation which have been so much dissem- 
minated among our countrymen. If it were totally abol- 
ished, it would do much good.’’—3 Elliot’s Debates, 6—48. 

And Governor Randolph, while aes , and 
justly denying, the power of the General Govern- 
ment, under the Constitution, to interfere with sla- 
very in the States, rebuked those who expressed ap- 
prehensions that its influence might be exerted on 
the side of freedom, by saying: 

“yy hope that there are none here who, considering the 
subject in the calm light of philosophy, will advance an 
opjection dishonorable to Virginia, that, at the moment 
they are securing the rights of their citizens, there is a 
spark of hope that those unfortunate men now held in 
bondage may, by the operation of the General Government, 
be made free.’’-—3 Elliot’s Debates, 598. 

But the people were not satisfied with the fact 
that no power to evade personal freedom was con- 
ferred on Congress by the Constitution. They de- 
manded direct and positive guaranties of personal 
rights. In compliance with these demands, several 
of the Ratification Conventions proposed to Con- 
gress such amendments as were desired by their 
respective States. 

FL wen ro a bill of rights, omitting, singu- 
y ay: } é first and fundamental provision of 

her own bill of rights, namely, that “all me 

born equally free and ludependsnt ” but containit “ 

this provision : ; ne 

“No freeman ought to be taken i 
ecised of ie freehold. liberties, pacer “Blow by wees ed or 
aa = <a orinany oo destroyed or deprived 
3 Klcote Devates, hn ee ale” 

North Carolina and Rhode Island each 


the same clause. Nae orig 


4 Elliot's Deb., 243: 1 Ib., 334, 
New York proposed a different provision : , ) 
“ No person ought to be taken, i i isseised 
of his: freehold, or be exiled, or depr Wed of his: p= mn 
ranchise He, r or t 
law.”—1 Ellioi’s Debates, Lead ee eee 
These various propositions came before Congress, 
and that body, at its first session, agreed upon seve- 
ral amendments to the Constitution, which were sub- 
sequently ratified by the States. That which related 
to personal liberty was expressed in these compre- 
hensive words : 
“No person * * +i e eb be Geprieed of life, lib- 
e or pro wi t e wr 
rty, 3 Property» ut due process o ’ 


In my ju 
been made, Congress would have had no power to 
institute slavery ; that is to say, to enforce, by its 
Jaws, the subjection of one man to the absolute con- 
trol and disposal of another man: for no such power 
is conf by the Constitution, and the action of 
Congress must be restrained within its delegated 
powers, But the amendment is an express guaranty 
of mal liberty. It is an express prohibition 


t, sir, if this amendment had never 


learned. the fact he states from the Constitution. 
Why, sir, is it not quite obvious that in a district 
where the number of slaves is considerable, even if 
suffrage be universal, the number of votes must be 
poseertianshig reduced? And, inasmuch as slave- 

olders are usually the chief landholders and proper- 
ty holders, and have a common interest, is it not 
quite obvious that they will generally be able to wield 
the political power of the district? Destroy the 
slave representation, and their power is gone. En- 
franchise the slaves, and there are no slaveholders, 
and of course no slave power. Enfranchisement 
will, doubtless, increase the political power of the 
State, but it will annihilate the slave power. I re- 
peat, Mr. President, and they who think me wrong 
may refute what I say, if they can, that there must 
have been some adequate cause or causes for the re- 
markable change of feeling and action in regard to 
slavery which began to manifest itself about this 
time, and that these causes, in my judgment, were: 
Jirst, the political power derived by slaveholders from 
the representation of three-fifths of their slaves; and, 
secondly, the augmented value of slaves arising from 
the sudden increase of the cotton culture. The last 
of these causes requires no further consideration; 
but I wish to direct attention somewhat more par- 
ticularly to the first. 

The first apportionment was made by the Constitu- 
tion Convention. . Regard was had, doubtless, to the 
three-fifths rule in determining the number of Repre- 
sentatives assigned to each State, but we cannot now 
ascertain how many were allowed for the slaves. 
The census supplies the means of ascertaining the 
precise quantum of slave representation in each de- 
cennial period since the first apportionment. I now 
propose to submit to the Senete a table which exhib- 
its at one view each decennial period since the adop- 
tion of the Constitution; the number of inhabitants 
required for one Repr>sentative ; the number of slaves 
reckoned at three-fifths of their actual number; and 
weber mber of Representativas for slaves during each 
period. 








Decennial | Representa- | Three-fifths | Representa- 
period. tive number. | and of slaves. |tives for slaves. 
1790 — 1800 30,000 408,737 13 
1800 — 1810 33,000 £35,824 16 
1810 — 1820 35 000 714,816 20 
1020 — 1830 40 000 922,839 23 
1830 — 1840 40.700 1,205 418 25 
1840 — 18950 47,680 1,493,013 21 














From this table it appears that in the very first 
Congress, if the Convention based their original 
apportionment upon anything like a correct estimate 
of the population, there must have been at least ten 
Representatives of slaves, and that in the second 
Congress there were thirteen. It was impossible 
that the influence of this representation should not 
be felt. It was natural, though it does seem to have 
been anticipated, that the unity of the slave interest, 
strengthened by this accession of political power, 
should gradually weaken the public sentiment and 
modify the national policy against slavery. 

Well, sir, occasion was not long wanting to test 
the dispositions of Congress in this respect. At an 
early period of the second session of the Ist Congress, 

etitions were presented from the Society of Friends 
in Philadelphia, New York, and from the Pennsyl- 
vania Abolition Society, of which Benjamin Franklin 
was the President, praying Congress to take such 
measures as the Constitution would permit to dis- 
countenance and discourage slavery and the slave 
trade. A similar address had been made by a depu- 
tation of Friends to the Congress of the Confedera- 
tion, in 1783, who were received and heard with 
great respect, though Congress, having no power 
over the subject, was obliged to decline taking such 
action as was desired.* The petitions now presented 
were not treated with similar consideration. They 
were, however, received and referred, and in due 
time a report was made. In this report, the limits of 
the powers of Congress over the subjects of slavery 
and the slave-trade were carefully defined. In regard 
to slavery in the States, it expressed the fu lest 
“confidence in the wisdom and humanity of the 
Legislatures, that they would revise their laws from 
time to time, when necessary, and promote the objects 
mentioned in the memorials, and every other measure 
that may tend to the happiness of slaves ;” and, in 
regard to slavery within the sphere of the legitimate 
action of Congress, it concluded with the following 
expression :’ 

“ That the memorialists be informed that, in all cases to 
which the authority of Congress extends, they will exer- 
cise it for the humane objects of the memorialists, so far 
as they can be promoted on the principles of justice, hu- 
manity, and good policy.””—2 Deb. Cong., Old Ser., 1465. 

This report was assailed with great vehemence, 
especially by the members from South Carolina and 
Georgia, who denounced the petitioners and their 
objects, not sparing even the venerable Franklin, 
bmi vn 7 . z= + ow a later a The African 
slave-trade itself came in for a share of a d 
vindication. ‘ eo 

It was apparent that there was a large majority in 
favor of the report; but a desire to satisfy even un- 
reasonable objectors, induced the concession of one 
point atier another, until the report was reduced to 
three proposi‘ions: First, that migration or importa- 
tion could not be prohibited prior to 1808. Second, 
that coneoee not power to interfere in the 
emancipation or treatment of slaves in the States. 
Third, that Cor could prohibit the slave-trade 
er citizens of the United oe Daag me ry ~ 

or huma tmen 
ye Ser these” imported into the States. 
The resolution of the original report, which 


* Journal Congress Confed., 286—89.—1 Deb. Congress, 
Old Series, 1224. 
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SPEECHES. 


We have now published four very able Anti- 
Slavery Speeches, by Mr.Grppives, Mr Sewarp, 
Mr. Hatz, and Mr. Cuase. The speech of Mr. 
Cuastz, in this number, is long, but should be 
read by all who wish to understand the constitu- 
tional principles of the Political Anti-Slavery 
movement, its measures, and ‘its objects. They 
are exhibited fully, clearly, and with great preci- 
sion, in a chaste and vigorous style. 

This closes our series of long speeches for a 
time. 
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THE CHRISTIAN ANTI-SLAVERY CONVENTION 
AT CINCINNATI. 


This Convention, we are requested to say, will. 
meet on the 17th instant, (the third Wednesday 


of this month.) f . 
CONGRESSIONAL SPEECHES 


In pamphlet form, may be had of our printers, 
Messrs. Buel! & Blanchard. For particulars, see 
their advertisement, in another column. 


DISUNION. 


Speaking of the consequences of disunion, the 
Enquirer says : 

“ He is indeed a shallow observer who does not 
know how infinitely more ruinous a dissolution of 
the Union would prove to the North than to the 
South. The commerce of the United States is 
sustained by products from the slave States; and 
disunion would, of necessity, create a direct trade 
between the South and the nations of Europe ; the 
agency of the North now used for carrying on 
that trade would be dispensed with. 

“The commerce of Boston, New York, and 
Philadelphia, would be at once transferred to 
Baltimore and the seaports south of that city. A 
revolution in the channels of trade, such as this 
world never witnessed, would take place imme- 
diately—and this revolution, whilst it would sap 
the foundations of Northern prosperity, would 
give strength and power to the South. 

“Tt is quite evident, too, that the feeling which 
would produce a separation of the States would 
lead to a restrictive policy, prohibitory laws, and, 

in fact, to non-intercourse.”’ 

These are facts, and they are facts which 
should cause Northern agitators to reflect long 
and seriously before they drive the South from 
the Union. The love which the South bears the 
Union is of the most disinterested kind, and no 
matter what commercial and other advantages 
she might gain by dissolution, she would never 
seek it, and never permit it, so long as her insti- 
tations and her rights are respected. No lust of 
power, no cupidity of wealth, can induce her to 
part from this glorious Confederacy. 

Richmond (Va.) Republican. 

Such paragraphs are common in Southern 
papers; so common that their readers are 
probably convinced that the South is the only 
independent portion of the universe. The ma- 
terials of these speculations are furnished in 
certain Northern newspapers and periodicals, 
which labor hard to show that the Southern 
States constitute a grand centre around which 
the whole world revolves in absolute dependence. 
They parade in ingeniously arranged figures 
the products of the South, the export of cotton, 
the amount of Northern shipping employed in 
the exportation, the bales of cotton consumed in 
the Northern States, the innumerable looms it 
keeps in motion in Great Britain ; and then they 
proceed —suppose the Union dissolved, what 
would become of the North? Its shipping would 
dwindle, its trade would die out, its fuctories stop, 
its cities decay, its population starve. And Eng- 
land, too—suppose her supplies of cotton arrested, 
her industry would be paralyzed, her laboring 
population turned out to die, convulsions would 
shake her empire to its foundations. Then comes 
the moral—how absolutely necessary is the South 
to the life of the world, and what madness to in- 
dulge in assaults upon her system of slave labor ! 

Chief among the Northern presses that have 
given currency to such speculations, feeding the 
vanity of the South, and helping to bolster up a 
system of labor condemned by humanity and the 

spirit of the age, are the New York Herald, and 
the Democratic Review, which seem as anxious 
to degrade the North, as to magnify that 
powerful aristocracy which has monopolized the 
labor, the capital, and the political power of the 
Southern States. : 

Let us examine this theory of dependence. 
God never intended that men or nations should 
be independent of each other. Capacities, tastes, 
circumstances differ ; hence, the divisions of labor 
and diversities of employment. A certain talent 
in one man supplies the lack of it in another. 
Men are complemental to each other, and this 
fact constitutes the strongest bond of social or- 
ganization. Nations are dependent on one an- 
other for the same reason, and because their pro- 
ductions differ. Articles necessary or subservient 
to human comfort are produced in one country 
which cannot be raised with profit, if at all, in 
another. In this law of mutual dependence, 
universal and fraternal, we recognise a conclusive 
reason in favor of the unrestricted interchange of 
commodities between individuals and between 
states, as an indispensable condition, it seems to 
us, of full individual and national development. 

To assume that one country is essential to all 
others, and dependent upon none, involves an ab- 
surdity ; for the labor that raises an article of 

necessary consumption, is itself dependent upon 
the consumer for compensation, without which, it 
would cease. 

' _Degrees of dependence vary with the resources 
of different nations. That State which raises 
a sufficient amount of the absolute necessaries of 
life for its consumption, is less dependent than 
another, which, exporting more, still depends for 
such necessaries upon the industry of foreign 
States. Planting countries are more dependent 
than farming ; and these, than countries in which 
capital, enterprise, and labor, are distributed in the 
various departments of agricultural, manufactur- 
ing, and commercial industry. If the one or two 
staples of a planting country fail, or the market for 
them become suddenly limited, great disturbance is 
the result, amounting not unfrequently to wide- 
spread bankruptcy among the planters, and severe 
distress among the laborers. In a farming com- 
munity, if one crop be short, or find but a poor 
market, other crops supply the lack to such an 
extent as to prevent any serious distress. But in 
States where capital and labor are distributed in 
many different forms of profitable industry, its 
substantial interests are placed in a great degree 
beyond injury from the vicissitudes of seasons, or 
the fluctuations of markets. 

The planting States of the South furnish two 
millions of bales of cotton to the looms of England, 
and half a million to the spinners of the North; 
but what would become of them, should their crops 
or markets fail? Their dependence upon the for- 
eign manufacturer is no less absolute than his 
deper‘ence upon them. 

Suppose that miracle—a Dissolution of the 
Union—should take place: it would be either 
peaceable or violent. If peaceable, the North 
would still want its half million of bales of cotton 
from the South, and the South could not afford 
to lose the custom of the North. A diminution of 
the consumption of cotton, to.the amount of five 
hundred thousand bales, would so reduce the price 
of the article as to whelm the South in hopeless 
bankruptey. The South would continue to be a 
peice deepens fabrics of the North, for it 

en be seen that Northern capital, skill, 
enterprise, and experience, would need no protec- 
tion against the competition of Europe. The 
profits of the capitalists might be diminished, but 
they would still be sufficient to stimulate the 
healthful growth of manufacturing industry. 
would the shipping of the North be seriously en. 
dangered. In Cuba, where American trade is 
subjected to unfavorable discriminations, Ameri- 
can shipping has engrossed to a large extent the 
‘commerce of the island, the tonnage being far 
greater than that of any foreign nation; greater, 
‘we believe, than that of Spain itself. Navigation 
laws may have been necessary once to give 9 
vigorous impulse to the growth of our shipping 


interest; but they are necessary no lo 

that our tonmage is second only to that of the 
greatest commercial nation in the world ; especial- 
ly since her navigation laws have undergone a 
revolution. The irresistible tendency of the 
leading interests of Great Britain is, to free, un- 
restricted trade, and this tendency will reach its 
end. In the supposed event of a peaceable disso- 
lution, the North would find enough to employ its 
shipping profitably. If England adopted a re- 
strictive policy, she could be made to suffer from 
retaliation ; if a liberal one, we know enough of 
Yankee ship-owners and ship-masters to know 
that they would suffer no loss from a fair, free 
competition. 

Suppose the dissolution, so lightly talked of, 
should be violent ; what then? How much cotton 
would be raised during a state of war between the 
two sections, with the danger of a servile war 
constantly impending? But suppose it raised, 
where is its market? The half million of bales 
is no longer taken by the North ; a majority of 
the operatives are converted into soldiers: the 
slaves who raise the cotton cannot undergo such a 
transformation. What good would the cotton 
crop do the South, with all her ports blockaded, as 
they would be, by the North, which has the ship- 
ping and the country ? 

This question of a Dissolution of the Union, as 
to its consequences, has two sides, and the reflect. 
ing men of theSouth will require something more 
than meagre, distorted paragraphs from news- 
papers to’ enable them to reach a sound conclusion 
on the subject. 

Among the wild speculations of Disunionists, 
there is one which contemplates the formation of 
the cotton-growing States, with Cuba, into a great 
cotton, tobacco, sugar, and coffee-producing em- 
pire, holding intimate commercial relations with 
Great Britain. And how is Cuba to be incorpo- 
rated into such a confederacy ? Will a separation 
from the North effect that object? What power 
would the South alone have for its accomplish- 
ment? Is Spain waiting for an opportunity to 
throw the island away? Is it not certain that its 
Captain General has instructions to emancipate 
and arm the slaves, should it become necessary, to 
baffle invasion and suppress insurrection? How 
would the South meet such a crisis? Without a 
navy, With three millions of slaves in her bor- 
ders, and separated from the North, how could 
she conquer Cuba? And would England, sus- 
taining such relations as she does to Spain, ever 
anxious for the fate of Cuba, and pledged to the 
enforcement of an anti-slavery policy wherever 
she has the power—regard with indifference a 
contest in which the Government of her ally, 
aided by enfranchised slaves, was struggling to 
save so rich a possession from the grasp of an 
invader? The enfranchisement of the slaves in 
Cuba would put an end at once to a large portion 
of the slave trade which England for so many 
years, at so vast an expense of life and money, 
has fruitlessly sought to exterminate. The South 
alone could never obtain possession of Cuba. 

Another dream of Disunion is the command of 
the Mississippi—one of the great highways for 
Western produce. A large proportion of the pro- 
ducts of the West now finds its way to the East 
by Railroad, Lake, and Canal. Lines of easy 
communication between East and West are mul- 
tiplying every year, attracting more and more of 
the wealth of the West to Eastern seaports. Still, 
large shipments will continue to be made to the 
South, and the navigation of the Mississippi must 
be forever free. 

But the Disunionists dream of commanding 
this navigation. Let us see. Were dissolution 
peaceful, negotiation would settle the question: 
it would be found that the unrestricted naviga- 
tion of the Mississippi was as beneficial to the 
States of the Southern as to those of the North- 
ern Confederacy: but, suppose this should be 
made a question, the sword would have to settle 
it, if peaceable means failed. Never would the 
immense, wealthy, teeming West permit its natu- 
ral connection with the ocean to be interrupted 
by any power under heaven. 

Should Dissolution come by violence, peace 
never would be made till the navigation of the 
Mississippi were ordained, Free Forever, by a 
perpetual and an unalterable covenant. 

It were folly to say that the North would not 
guffer damage from a Dissolution of the Union. 
Its entire business arrangements would for a time 
be thrown into confusion—it might fiod itself 
frequently embroiled with its Southern neigh- 
bor—a military spirit would be stimulated by the 
supposed necessity of keeping up a large war 
establishment, weighing heavily on the resources 
of the People. But all these evils, in a still higher 
degree, would press upon the South, which would 
be less able to bear them—beside other evils un. 
known to the North. Brazil contains two millions 
of slaves, but there is nothing in her institutions 
to educate the blacks, or infuse into them ideas of 
human rights: and there is no free and powerful 
Government on her borders imbued with hatred 
of slavery. The Southern Confederacy, contain- 
ing three millions of slaves, would be a Republic 
with institutions founded, so far as the white race 
was concerned, upon the doctrine of equal rights- 
Its slaves, already more enlightened than those of 
Brazil, undebased by the importation of African 
pagans, and growing gradually in intelligence, 
would see, adjacent to them, an anti-slavery Re- 
public—and they would remember that the Union 
had been dissolved, chiefly on the ground that 
the People of that Republic had refused to extend 
the area of the bondage of which they wefe the 
victims. These considerations, even supposing 
that the system of slavery had continued despite 
the convulsions of revolution, show that it would 
be a growing element of weakness and peril 
to the new Confederacy. But why reason thus? 
Judge Underwood of Kentucky, in a speech de- 
livered in the Senate a few days ago, admitted 
frankly that a Dissolution of the Union would be 
the destruction of slavery in all the border States: 
and how long would the system stand in the 
‘States further South, after its violent subversion 
in the Northern tier? The Disunionists talk as 
if Slavery were a natural condition—in harmony 
with the laws of human progress—with the gene- 
ral sentiments of mankind, with the spirit of the 
age, with the will of God—exposed to no more 
danger from civil convulsions than the sacred in- 
stitution of the Family. What an awakening 
from their hallucination, should they be able to 
consummate their fell purpose of Disunion! The 
first blow struck in civil warfare, would revoln- 
tionize the institutions of the South: but free 
States, recognising the equal rights of all their 
inhabitants, could suffer from no such cause. 
War would hush their domestic discords, and 
drive them into a closer union; while it would 
develop into intense activity the elements of in- 
testine strife and commotion which now slumber 
in the slave States. 

We deprecate Disunion, not because of its 
pecuniary evils—these sink into utter insignifi- 
cance in the light of higher considerations. The 
progress of the North in wealth might be tempo- 
rarily retarded by that untoward event; but with 
such @ population as it possesses, looking out upon 
two oceans, and embracing within its limits all 
the elements of agricultural, manufacturing, and 
commercial greatness, there could be no perma- 
nent check to its advancement. 

Other ideas, however, present themselves when 
we contemplate the Union. It is a beautiful em- 
bodiment of the spirit of Fraternity among thirty 
independent States or Nations. It represents 
the Idea of Unity—a Unity of Civilization for 
this entire Continent, in opposition to the Idea of 
Discord and Division of Interests which charac- 
terizes the Civilization of the Old World. It es- 
tablishes one of the best conditions to human com- 
fort and —Free Trade among numerous 
powerful communities, which, if separated, would 
be divided by hostile custom-houses, burdening 
productive industry. It secures unrestricted 
intercourse over an illimitable territory, there- 
by promoting fraternal feelings and a high or- 
der of intelligence throughout the communities 
established all over its surface. The advocates 
of. Sastveraal pesoe sock the accomplishment of 
‘their high aim, by striving : to unite all nations in 





one, as counties and departments are now united 
in a nation; and by the establishment of a Tribu- 
nal for the peaceful settlement of international 
controversies. What they seek for the world, 
Americans have accomplished for all nations how 
reposing and which may hereafter dwell under 
the star-spangled banner. The Union has estab- 
lished perpetual Peace among thirty sovereign 
States; and should it endure, in the same way it 
will secure and eternize the Peace of all North 
America, which is yet to be united under its flag. 
Thus establishing Free Trade and Free Inter- 
course throughout a Continent, thus diffusing in- 
telligence and humanity, and a high civilization 
among all its inhabitants, thus harmonizing In- 
terests and Ideas, and banishing war, and main- 
taining perpetual peace among numerous nations, 
all speaking one language, and linked in one des- 
tiny, the American Union would become the 
Hope and Example of the world—one of the 
grand instruments of God’s Providence for the 
regeneration of mankind. 

We do not forget the slave; but the well-being 
of this poor outcast from humanity is another 
reason why we cherish the Union. Disunion, 
were it not followed immediately by servile war, 
would array the slaveholders in more deadly op- 
position than ever to anti-slavery movements, 
and the hope of peaceful emancipation would be 
extinguished. Should servile war follow, the 
consequences would be deplorable alike to both 
races. Of all conflicts, that is most certain to 
transform men into fiends, to blast society to its 
very foundations. Freedom achieved by such 
means, is only less endurable than slavery. The 
passions aroused and nurtured during the savage 
struggle, almost disqualify the slaves for the pos- 
session of rational liberty, render order almost 
unattainable, and demand the extermination of 
one of the races. 

But, cherishing the Union as we do, we would 
no sooner think of preserving it by a sacrifice of 
Justice and Truth, than we would our own life, 
by the perpetration of crime. No matter how 
sacred we may deem an object, no matter how 
fondly our best affections may cling to it, no 
matter how vitally associated in our thoughts it 
may be with all great interests, if it can be main- 
tained only at the expense of Truth, Justice, and 
Mercy, let it alone—for these principles find their 
equivalent in God alone. 


——<——_— 


CORRECTION. 


Dear Dr. Battery: However interesting and 
glorious a bird “the mighty quail” may be, I had 
no intention of “waking” him from his oblivious 
slumbers. For the sake of all ornithologists, 
therefore, I must beg of your readers to rectify a 
ludicrous mistake of one letter, under my name, 
in your paper of April 4th, and read thus: 

‘- And struck once more the master-chord, 
That makes the mighty quail!” 
Yours, &c., Mary Irvine, 


CONNECTICUT ELECTION. 


It would be well for the people of the South, 
and particularly that portion of them who have 
hitherto acted with the Whig party, to ob- 
serve the position of parties in Connecticut, and 
the results of the late election. At the commence- 
ment of the canvass, the Democratic party, as- 
sembled in State Convention, repudiated and re- 
jected the Wilmot Proviso. Their candidate for 
Governor, the eloquent and gallant Seymour, is 
also well known to be opposed to that miserable 
humbug. The Hon. Isaac Toucey, one of the 
purest and most talented men in New England, 
late Attorney General of the United States, and 
a successful candidate in the late election for State 
Senator, is also opposed to the Free-Soil heresy ; 
and so were the other Democratic candidates, so 
far as we have been able to learn their opinions ; 
while, on the other hand, the Whig party, in 
their convention, passed a resolution adopting the 
Wilmot Proviso as one of the cardinal principles 
of Whig faith, and nominated candidates for the 
office of Governor and other State offices, who 
were known to be in favor of the Free-Soil doc- 
trines, inviting the Free-Soilers to support them 
on that ground. Thus one of the main issues in 
the election was the Wilmot Proviso—the Whigs 
supporting it and the Democrats opposing it. 

This fact enables the people of the South to 
see clearly which party in the North is truly the 
NATIONAL FARTY, and which the sEcTIONAL PARTY. 
They can now see clearly which party is in favor 
of carrying out in good faith the compromises and 
guaranties of the Constitution—thus maintaining 
the equality and rights of the States—and which 
party is against the spirit of the Constitution and 
State rights. And the Whigs of the South can 
now, and must soon, determine for themselves 
whether they will still continue their alliance 
with the secrionat, Wuie party of the North, or 
the nationat Democratic rarty of the Union. 
They will soon be obliged to choose between 
their party affinities and predilections, and their 
own constitutional rights, and the best means of 
preserving them. To the Whigs of the South, 
the Connecticut election is full of warning and 
admonition.— Washington Union. 

This is not the first time that the central organ 
of the Democratic Party has invoked Slavehold- 
ing Whigs to unite with the Democratic Party— 
and on what grounds? Do Southern Whigs 
sympathize with Democrats in relation to public 
measures generally? Is their alliance invited 
for the purpose of carrying out the principles of 
Democracy? What say the Ohio Sratesman and 
Indianapolis State Sentinel to such an alliance? 
With the Berriens and the Badgers of the 
South, and the Websters of the North, on the 
Baltimore Platform, soulder to shoulder with 
the Democracy, they would begin to feel as ifa 
political millennium had indeed come, in which 
the lion and lamb could lie down together, and 
the very innocents of Democracy play harmlessly 
with the cockatrice. O, what a holy alliance! 
Hunkerdom united by a more solemn compact 
than that which bound together European des- 
pots, to trample under foot Freedom and its sup- 
porters. 

But, the organ does not tell the whole truth. 

Connecticut was politically revolutionized by 
the Democrats, one year ago, by taking advantage 
of the Whig defection from the anti-slavery cause, 
by turning to party account the excitement in 
favor of Free Soil, and coalescing with Free-Soil 
men in the nomination and support of stanch 
Free-Soilers for Congress. The three worthy 
Democratic Representatives now in Congress hold 
their seats by the Power of the Free-Soil Prin- 
ciple. 

This year, the leaders of the party modified 
their policy. They saw that the adhesion of the 
Whig Party to the policy of non-action recom- 
mended by General Taylor, and the conduct of 
the Whig members of Congress in regard to 
Root’s resolution, had weakened their anti-slavery 
strength, and alienated permanently a large body 
of men devoted to the Free Soil:Principle. Un- 
der such circumstances, it was deemed perfectly 
safe to discard in their State Convention the 
Wilmot Proviso; provided that, in the operations 
of the Party in the several Districts of the State 
such overtures should be made to the Free Soil 
men as should secure their support. This was 
the policy pursued. After having in State 
Convention refused to adopt the Wilggg Proviso, 
and thereby furnished the Washington Union 
with a fact calculated to win favor and power for 
the Democracy in the South, they took care to 
form such coalitions in the nominations for the 
Legislature, as to secure the advantage of Free 

Soil support, and return a majority of members ! 

In view of this state of facts, the Washington 

Union congratulates its Southern friends upon 
the result of the election in Connecticut—claims 
it as a decision by the Democratic Party of that 
State against Free Soil, and calls upon the South- 
ern Whigs to unite at once with a Party so emi- 
nently national, so patriotically hostile to all sec- 
tional issues ! 
We hope the Free Soil men of Conneeticut 
will not suffer their good to be evil spoken of. 
Let them at the earliest moment acquaint the 
public with the facts of the election just as they 
are, so that it may be known on what Principle, 
and by what means a Democratic triumph has 
been achieved in that State. If the victories 
they help to gain are to be heralded all over the 
country as victories over Free Soil, we should 
advise them hereafter to administer a feeling re- 
buke to a Party that can make such a return for 
their aid. 





“THE GAME OF FRUSTRATION.” 


The Richmond (Va.) Whig speaks approvingly 
of the “ Game of Frustration,” as it styles it, pro- 
posed by Mr. Clingman. This game is, the use 
of the privilege of making motions of adjourn- 
ment, to be excused from voting, &c., and of call- 
ing the yeas and nays thereon, so as to prevent 
all action on the Appropriation bills till all the 
questions connected with slavery now before Con- 
gress be settled—settled in accordance with the 
demands of slaveholders. Both Mr. Clingman 
and his endorser think that this would bring the 
free States to terms, assuming that they have a 
deeper interest in the appropriations, or a livelier 
concern in the credit of the Government, than 
the slhveholding States. It will require only 
forty or fifty members to carry out the scheme, 
and utterly defeat action on any public measure 
of importance. 

It is somewhat remarkable that these plotters 
seem to have forgotten that the game of Frustra- 
tion is one that two can play. Forty or fifty Sla- 
very-Propagandists can defeat any bill for the 
admission of California per se, it is said: all they 
have to do is, to unite in making the motions 
named"above, and in calls for the yeas and nays, 
Very well—forty or fifty members, resolved on 
the admission of California as & separate measure, 


jcan defeat the passage of any Territorial bill 


without the Proviso, or any omnibus bill for a 
wholesale settlement of all slavery questions on 
the principles of a corrupt compromise, by mak- 
ing similar motions and similar demands for the 
yeas and nays. If the “Game of Frustration” 
may be played for the purpose of securing a com- 
promise favorable to slavery, it may be played as 
the last resort, fer the purpose of defeating such 
@ compromise. ; 

So, what would tae Slavery men gain by their 
profoundly sagacious policy? They have imagined 
that by the course they propose they would com- 
pel enough Northern men to succumb, to insure 
the passage of such measures as they want, forget- 
ting that there may be more than fifty men in the 
House whom no compromise can corrupt, no men- 
ace intimidate. They will probably deliberate a 
long while before they put themselves under the 
lead of the astute Mr. Clingman. 


GENERAL CASS 


Opposed to Slavery south of 36° 30', and in favor of 
the Admission of California. 


We find the following in the T'sledo (O.) Repub- 
lican. It was written over a month ago. The 
terror of the General by this time must be sooth- 
ed. It will be seen that he goes for California, 
aga separate measure, we suppose, and that he 
has screwed his courage up to the point of pledg- 
ing himself not to vote for the recognition of sla- 
very south of 36° @'. We fear this may be 
deemed high treason by some of his Southern 
friends. It is an astonishingly bold position for 
the Pacificator. He should think twice before 
firmly resolving on it. 

LETTER FROM GEN. CASS. 

A friend has handed to us the following extract 
from a private letter from General Cass. Our 
readers can see by it that the General has great 
fears for the Union. Wehavenone. . 

We are rejoiced at his declaration that he will 
oppose the recognition of slavery south of the 
Missouri compromise. 

“Wasuineton, February 24, 1850. 

“Dear Frienp: * * * * * 

“T am deeply troubled about the present state 
of public matters. Things look bad—never worse ; 
what is to be the end of it all, God only knows. 
At a distance, the danger is not appreciated ; 
here, every man of sense knows the Union is in 
danger. The passage of the Wilmot Proviso 
would dissolve it, as sure as to-morrow would 
come. But it will not pass—it cannot pass tle 
Senate. That is now a small matter. The South 
insist on an adjustment of the whole subject, and 
many, of the recognition of slavery south of 36° 
30'. This, for one, I will not do. And, again, 
they oppose the admission of California—a most 
unkind step. It will be admitted, and I shall vote 
for it. There is yet no appearance of adjustment 
or reconciliation. The Nashville Convention 
will go on, and be composed of the most violent 
men. The future is all dark. 

Lewis Cass. 


COMPROMISE COMMITTEE. 


At the instahee of Mr. Foote, last Monday, 
his motion for a Compromise Committee of thir- 
teen was postponed till Thursday, (to-day.) 

The Committee on Territories has reported a 
bill for the admission of California as a State ; 
and bills for the organization of Territorial Gov- 
ernments in Utah and New Mexico, with a provis- 
ion for settling the boundary question between 
thelatter and Texas. Previously, the Committee 
on the Judiciary had reported a bill for the more 
efficient reclamation of fugitives from labor. 

All these bills are before the Senate ; their 
principles have been under discussion for the last 
four months ; every Senator has made up his 
mind in relation to the vote he shall give upon 
them. 

It is known that the bill for the admission of 
California will command a decided majority of 
the votes of the Senate; that a majority of the 
members will vote against the introduction of the 
Proviso in the Territorial bills, and pass them 
without restriction as to slavery, being willing 
to give any reasonable equivalent to Texas for 
the surrender of her claim to New Mexican ter- 
ritory. 

These facts are known with absolute certainty. 
Why not, then, people will ask, take up these bills, 
and act upon them at once? This certainly is 
the dictate of common sense. 

But, the Slavery men will not permit this. 
They are not satisfied with being able to reject 
the Proviso, and pass Territorial bills without it. 
They are determined to link the admission of 
California, the organization of Territorial Gov- 
ernments without any restriction as to slavery, 
and the settlement of the Texas claim, in one Lill ; 
and to accomplish this, the project of a Compro- 
mise Committee is urged, to which all these sepa- 
rate propositions may be referred, and by which 
they may be united and reported as one. 

This Committee is to consist of six members 
from the North, six from the South, and they are 
to choose the thirteenth. The Slave Power will 
regard it as a great triumph to commit six North- 
ern Senators to a bill providing for Territorial 
Governments without the Proviso. Such an om- 
nibus bill, backed ap by a Committee of thirteen, 
six of them Northern Senators, would of course 
have an easy passage through the Senate, and 
would, it is thought, command at once the assent 

of a majority of the House, where, it would be 
urged, such a bill miust be taken, or none: such 
a bill furnishing the only sure mode of bringing 
in California. Many, who, could they vote on 
the measures separately, would support the Pro- 
viso, might be induced to support the omnibus 
bill, for the sake of California. In this way they 
would be placed jn a false position, and this would 
weaken their infijaence, which is precisely what 
the projectors of the scheme desire. In this 
way, too, the original friends of comproniise, 
Clay, Webster, and Cass, would find themselves 
strengthened by a large number of entrapped 
supporters from the free States. Moreover, the 
Slaveholders would have carried their point; 
their ascendency would have been reéstablished ; 
and the Washington Union would at once put in 
a claim, that the entire plan by which this happy 
settlement of the whole question was effected, 
was of purely Democratic origin, and constituted 
another title of the Democracy of the South to 
the gratitude of the country! 

Let it be distinctly understood, then, that this 
Compromise Committee is entirely unnecessary, 
except as a means to secure certain ends, neces- 
sary to the redstablishment of Slavehclding as- 
cendency, and important for party purposes. 

Of course, statesmen never make any move- 
ment without a reason—but the reason assigned 
is too often a mere pretext. Some time since the 
Nashville Convention was the panic-maker. Our 
venerable statesmen pointed anxiously to that 
project, as an all-sufficient reason for Compromise 
and Conciliation. The Convention having been 
stripped of ite terrible attributes, lo! another 





horror! It is rumored that some forty or fifty 
members of the House have determined to band 
together, to defeat, by well-known parliamentary 
expedients and artifices, all action upon the Cali- 
fornia bill as a separate measure! Mr. Clay as- 
sumes it as a fact, surrenders in advance, and 
consents to deliver over California to the tender 
mercies of a Compromise Committee. Mr. Cass 
does the same thing, and he will write letters 
home to certain friends, (who will disseminate 
the information,) that he was in favor of admitting 
California, of course—but the truth was, the 
state of things was fearful, and growing more 
s0—God only knew where or how it would ter- 
minate—but one thing was certain, the only way 
to get California in was by mixing her up in a 
Compromise bill—and so I was obliged to vote 
for the Committee of Mr. Foote ! 

Now, we say to the People, if General Cass 
and Mr. Clay really are alarmed by this new 
Terror, we must conclude that age has dimmed 
their vision, or wofully shaken their nerves. 
There is no danger of the kind they dream of. 
Were the professed friends of California as firm, 
as courageous, as far-seeing, as determined, as 
Tuomas H Benton, the new State would find an 
early entrance into the Union. That statesman, 
for his honorable, manly, upright, unswerving 
course on this subject, deserves all honor from 
the friends of Freedom. As to the venerable 
Presidential aspirants in the Senate, you cannot 
rely upon them for any efficient action in favor of 
Freedom, so long as they have dreams of the 
Presidency, and so long as the South shall con- 
tinue the President-maker. 


REMARKABLE PROCEEDINGS IN THE SENATE. 


Last Friday, the friends of California were 
taken aback by the declaration of Mr. Clay 
in favor of the motion of Mr. Foote to refer the 
various propositions concerning California, the 
Territories, and the Texas boundary, toa Com- 
mittee of thirteen, with a view to a compromise 
adjustment of all the questions connected with 
the subject of slavery. This was unexpected, as 
the Senator from Kentucky had a few weeks be- 
fore avowed himself in favor of action upon the 
subject of California as a separate measure, and 
opposed to what he called, an omnibus bill. 

The reporters watch the Senate as they would 
a chessboard, and, irreverently enough, are in the 
habit of regarding the moves made therein as 
parts of a game, in which the stake is the Presi- 
dency. The Senate, we all know, is full of Pres- 
idential aspirants. Those same reporters, devoid 
of veneration, were quite pleased with the speech 
of Mr. Clay, on his Compromise resolutions, and 
had no doubt of his sincere desire to promote the 
best interests of his country, but they would 
have it that a little self was mixed up with his 
disinterested motives—that, relying upon his po- 
sition as a slaveholder in Kentucky to secure him 
the confidence of his friends in the South, he 
clearly foresaw the popularity his speech would 
win him at the North. The great Massachusetts 
Senator, they continue, animated by kindred 
patriotism, looked to another quarter. Relying 
upon his position as a Massachusetts Whig, a 
Marshfield Whig, the owner originally of the 
thunder of the Wilmot Proviso, he also delivered 
a speech to save the country, magnanimously 
making it more acceptable to the South—the 
President-maker—than the speech of his South- 
ern competitor. 

Mr. Clay, they say, did not relish this—so he 
waited for an occasion to checkmate the wise man 
of the East ; and this was soon afforded. 

Mr. Webster, after the demonstration of Messrs’ 
Benton and Clay in favor of action upon Califor- 
nia as a separate measure, also delivered his opin- 
ions. Ele was in favor of taking one measure at 
atime. He would act first upon the California 
question, and then he would proceed to dispose 
of the Territorial bills—and he could not see the 
necessity of the motion of Mr. Foote. Alas for 
human wisdom! Mr. Foote kindly informed the 
Massachusetts Senator that that would be put- 
ting the cart before the horse—that the South 
was utterly hostile to any such transposition— 
and it became evident that this question of prece- 
dence was to be made a ¢est question, all Southern 
men and liberal Northern statesmen being ex- 
pected to go against the admission of California 
as & separate measure. 

This was an unlucky turn of events for Mr. W. 
Theoretically agreeing with the South, practically 
opposed—what a mistake was there! 

According to these same reporters, Mr. Clay 
saw that his hour had come: he was distressed at 
the condition of the Nation—he was alarmed for 
the Union—he was in favor of conciliation—he 
had thought at first that it would be well to 
bring California in at once, but, he feared now 
that this was not the best way to accomplish the 
object. On the whole, without expecting so much 
from the Compromise Committee of thirteen, as 
its projector, he would nevertheless vote for it, 
and vote to refer to it the California and Terri- 
torial Questions, and perhaps the Question of 
Texan boundary, so that they might all be em- 
braced in one bill! And thus, say these slander- 
ous persons, Daniel Webster stands checkmated 
by Henry Clay! 

It is not for us to give countenance to this 
mode of philosophizing on the movements of so 
distinguished and patriotic a body as the Senate 
of the United States. Its members are all honor- 
able men, animated doubtless by the most gener- 
‘ous ambition to do all they can for their country, 
in the most exalted positions they can reach. 
That the events and sequence of evgnts set forth 
by these reporters are just as they are stated to 
be, is true—but of causes and motives, we leave 
the People to judge. 


THE GALPHIN CLAIM. 


The Galphin claim, as it is called, is attracting 
as much attention just now, as the Nashville 
Convention. The origin of this claim is thus stated 
by George M. Jones, acting auditor : 

“T find that this claim originated in certain debts 
due to the said Galphin, and other traders, from 
the Greek and Cherokee Indians, the payment of 
which was provided for by the treaty of 1773, 
between the said Indian tribes and the British 
Crown. That on the 2d of May, 1775, an account 
of those debts was examined and adjusted by a 
commission, composed of the Governor and Council 
of the colony of Georgia, and the sum of nine thou- 
sand seven hundred and ninety-one pounds fifteen 
shillings and five pence (£9,791 15s. 5d—$43,- 
518.97) was found due to said George Galphin, 
in his own right, and as assignee of various other 
individuals, to be paid out of the proceeds ofthe sale 
of thelands ceded by the said Indians to the Brit- 
ish Crown by the said treaty, providedthe same 
should be sufficient for that purpose, but, if insuf- 
ficient, then, in a ratable proportion to each of 
the claimants, as appears from a certificate ren- 
dered in his favor, and recorded in the journal of 
the proceedings of said Governor and Council on 
that day.” 

Meantime, the war of the Revolution broke 
out—George Galphin arrayed himself on the 
side of Independence—he lost in this way all 
claim upon the British Government. The wild 
lands of Georgia were ceded to the General Gov- 
ernment—and, on a subsequent presentation of 
his claim to the Legislature of Georgia, it was 
held that it was binding on the United States. 
Not until the year 1846 was the claim recognised 
by Congress, when a bill was passed directing the 
Treasury Department. to audit and settle the ac- 
count. This was done, Secretary Walker paying 
over to the heirs or assigns of the original claim- 
ant $49,000. But, a claim for interest for 76 
years thereon was then raised, which was rejected 
by Mr. Walker. . 

It was renewed under the present Administra- 
tion—reported against by Controller Whittlesey. 
to whom it had been referred—then permitted or 
directed by Mr. Meredith ‘to be referred to Mr. 
Johnson, Attorney General, who gave his opinion 
in favor of its validity. On the strength of this 
opinion, Mr. Meredith directed its payment, and 
it has been paid to the amount of $190,000! 
What increases the sensation produced by this 
extraordinary procedure is the statement current 
in the newspapers that Mr. Crawford, Secretary 
of War, was the agent of the claimants in prose- 








cuting this claim. At his request, as may be seen 
in our Congressional record, a Committee has 
been raised in the House of Representatives, to 
inquire into his relation to this claim, and his 
conduct respecting it. 

When the transaction was first talked about, 
the Washington Union charged Mr. Ewing with 
being the actor in it: it was he who had allowed 
the claim. The world was invoked to crush with 
its indignation a man who could be guilty of so 
base an act—and he was charged with corruption. 
For one week, he was made the subject of daily 
vituperation on this account, and not a word in 
explanation or defence appeared in either of the 
organs of the Administration. At length, the 
Intelligencer inserted an article, stating that Mr, 
Ewing had had nothing to do with the transac- 
tion, and knew nothing of it till he was charged 
publicly with participation in it—but that the 
claim had been paid by Mr. Meredith, on the 
strength of an opinion rendered by the Attorney 
General. At the same time, it leaked out that 
Mr. Crawford was connected with it as an agent 
for the claimants formerly, if not at the present 


time. 
The Union in a lean paragraph retracted its 


charge against Mr. Ewing, but expressed no re- 
gret at having done him injustice. One, igno- 
rant of the sectional prejudices of that paper, 
might have supposed that the whole weight of its 
indignation would at once have been transferred 
to the real actors in the affair. Not atall. Mr. 
Ewing isa Northern man—and the Union neg- 
lects no occasion of assailing him in the bitterest 
terms. Messrs. Johnson. and Crawford are 
Southern men—and the Union deals with them 
tenderly. It expresses some surprise at the de- 
cision of Mr. Johnson—that is all ; and it forbears 
to enlarge upon the report concerning Mr. Craw- 
ford, trusting that justice may be done by the 
Committee of investigation—although it is con- 
strained to think that it is improper forany mem- 
ber of the Cabinet to be engaged in prosecuting 
claims against the Government of which he is a 
part ! 

Now, Mr. Ewing is no friend of ours—nor do 
we sustain any relation to the members of the 
Cabinet which disposes us to like or dislike any 
of them—but we wish to see justice done. Let 
the Union cast aside its sectional feeling, and deal 
with all of them impartially. Now, it is notori- 
ous that that Journal is in the habit of assailing 
in terms of unmeasured vituperation the conduct 
and character of Messrs. Ewing and Collamer, 
Northern men, and Mr. Clayton, supposed to be 
inclining towards Northern sentiment, while 
Messrs. Johnson, Preston, and Crawford, South- 
ern men, are treated with the utmost courtesy. 
We ask the Democratic Journals of the country, 
whether this is not true. 


FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 


Paris, March 22, 1850. 
To the Editor of the National Eva: 

The late triumph of the party of progress at 
Paris will send a thrill of joy through the heart 
of every friend of thecause. Yes, the elections are 
over, and the Royalists, with their hordes of police- 
men, functionaries, and dependents of every kind, 
sustained by the influence and activity of the 
Government, have been completely overthrown. 
The perfidious attempts to sap the Constitution, 
the well-devised schemes to erect a Presidency for 
life, for the benefit of the present incumbent of 
the Executive chair, have met an unexpected and 
severe rebuke. This result has been obtained, 
spite of the blunders and faults of the Socialist 
leaders. What must not the discontent of the 
Bourgeoisie with the Government be, when, in 
order to express it, they have voted for such a 
man as De F'lotte, accused and generally believed 
to be one of the heros of the bloody insurrection 
of June, and for such a man as Vidal, the incar- 
uation of the most odious doctrines of the Lux- 
embourg Congress. No doubt, thousands were pre- 
vented by the character of the candidates from 
voting the Socialist ticket. The Socialist journals 
on their side, and the orators of public meetings, 
were much more sensible than the committee 
which made these injudicious nominations. The 
ticket was represented by them as the pledge of 
reconciliation between the Bourgeoisie and the 
workmen. It was denied that Vidal had ever 
been on the barricades, and asserted that he, an 
innocent man, had been transported without trial, 
at the order of a military court. His nomination 
was therefore to be taken as a solemn protest in 
favor of the regular administration of justice. 
The peculiar doctrines of Vidal were said not to be 
in question, and his nomination was only an ear- 
nest of the sincerity of the Socialist party in advo- 
cating the improvement of the condition of work- 
men. Carnot was the representative of the cause 
of popular instruction, as opposed to the monopoly 
of education by the Jesuits, and the refusal of gratu- 
itous instruction to the people. The whole ticket 
was & protest in favor of the Republic, and against 
the reactionary intrigues of the Government and 
the provocations of the police. The peculiar doc- 
trines of Cabet, Proudhon, Blanc, and Consider- 
ant, were abandoned by common consent. The 
Socialist journals, neither before nor since the 
election, have claimed that the late victory was 
a triumph of any extreme doctrine. Never be- 
fore was this party so sensible. The madness of 
June, ’48, the folly and treason of the appeal to 
violence in June, ’49, have given place to a sense 
of the importance of the Republic and the majes- 
ty of the will of the people, as expressed in uni- 
versal suffrage. Tine Socialists are the party of 
progress; heretofore they have unfortunately 
signalized themselves, not only by the sincerity 
of their convictions and devotion to the cause 
of progress, but by their violence and want of 
discipline. Theorists, either idle, misled, or far 
before the age, enjoyed too much influence 
among them. This state of things has now dis- 
appeared, as we hope forever. The-tone of the 
whole Socialist press, including the organs of 
extreme opinions, is now moderate, firm, and dig- 
nified. The experience of France, if her public 
opinion can be allowed to develop itself peace- 
fully, will probably be a repetition of that of the 
United States. The high conservative party takes 
care of the Republic in its first years, but after- 
wards gives place to the Democrats, as soon as 
these are formed for and capable of exercising 
the power. 

While thus bearing testimony to the general 
good conduct, the errors, and the promise of the 
Socialists, let us glance at their opponents. The 
course of the Anti-Republicans of France, since 
the general election, in May, ’49, it is difficult to 
portray. Pretending to observe the Constitution, 
their avowed object has been to apply it in sucha 
way as to make it intolerable to the people. By 
an interpretation worthy of Jesuits, they, have 
endeavored to make the President of the Repub- 
lic more arbitrary than any monarch in Europe 
except the Czar. The different sections of this 
party seem to rival each other in the work of re- 
action. The President, the Orleanists, and the 
Legitimists, were mutually jealous of each other, 
thinking only of seizing the greater part of the 
spoils of the victory which they did not doubt was 
sure. The affairs both of the Administration and 
of the Assembly were managed with a recklessness, 
want of good faith, and a lavishness of expenditure 
worthy of the best days of the royalty. Asthe ene- 
mies of popular right will only see in the last 
vote of Paris another instance of French fickle- 
ness, we will examine more closely the past rela- 
tions of the capital and the administration. After 
the bloody days of June, Paris elected conserva- 
tives. Why? Because they were then the cham- 
pions of order against anarchy. Paris suppressed 
the attempt on the 13th of Jane of Ledru Rollin 
and others against the Government. Why? Be- 
cause the insurgents could lead to nothing, in the 
then state of France, but a general civil war. 
What has the administration done since that 
time, as well as before, which the people have 
wished to disapprove at the ballot box? This 
election is the first which has been held in France 
since the revolution, which has been free from the 

re of insurrection and the state of siege. 

What has the President done which has roused 





the people against him ? 


He sustained all the corruptions and electoral 
intrigues of the minister Faucher, all the sub- 
tleties and Jesuitism of Le Falloux; dissolved 
almost by force the Constituent Assembly ; refused 
to perform his promises of general amnesty and 
economy, promised before his election; throws 
ridicule upon the Vice Presidency by nominating 
an obscure individual ; destroyed the college of 
administration ; endeavored to impose on the stu- 
dents professors known to have been bribed un- 
der Louis Philippe ; made war upon the right of * 
holding public meetings by the people; refused to 
permit a parliamentary investigation of the mili. 
tary measures taken by him against the Constitu- 
ent Assembly ; spread panics among the people by 
rumors of imaginary plots; erected the guillotine 
for political offences ; removed from oflice every 
civil functionary suspected of republican opinions . 
reduced to system the transportation of soldiers 
to Algeria for the same offence ; made hundreds of 
arbitrary arrests of influential political opponents ; 
dissolved the Republican Guard, cut down liberty 
trees, and removed from public sight all red caps, 
triangles, and other emblems of liberty and equal- 
ity, dishonored the revolution of February, by 
turning its anniversary into a day of mourning 
broke up banquets by armed force ; doubled a salary 
already too large ; continued pensions conferred by 
the favor of Louis Philippe, contrary to law, on 
noblemen and their families, and prefects retired 
from office under pretence of sickness; leagued 
himself with foreign foes of the Republic, for the 
general persecution of the party of progress, and 
for the destruction of the Roman Republic; made 
war, contrary to the Constitution, without the con - 
sent of the Assembly ; turned the prisons of France 
into receptacles for the editors of free presses ; 
dragged writers in chains along the public high- 
ways ; left the people by his silence to suppose him 
the abettor of all the designs against the perma- 
nence of the Republic ; chose for his bosom friends 
intriguers and parasites, and in every way made 
himself. unworthy of the confidence of a great 
people. This is the indictment of Louis Bona- 
parte, preferred by the city of Paris for the verdict 
of posterity. 

Of the royalist parties in the Assembly, it is 
unnecessary to say more than that they have 
sanctioned all that the President has done, and 
urged him to do still more. 

The vote stood as follows: Carnot, 132,797 
Vidal, 128,439 ; Deflotte, 126,982; Foy, 125,643 
Lahitte, 125,478; Bonjeau, 124,347. It will be 
seen here, that Deflotte fell behind the other So- 
cialist candidates, for the reasons above indicated. 
The election was more hotly contested than any 
other which has ever taken place at Paris. More 
persons took part in the vote. The small number 


of persons réfusing to take part may be estimated 
from the following statement : 


’ 


Whole number of voters inscribed, 353,509 
Whole number of votes, - 260,198 


Difference between cards and votes, 93.311 


The list of votes was made out about eighteen 
months ago, so that changes of residence, depart 
ure from the city, deaths, and ordinary causis 
which detain voters from the polls, may account 
for a large portion of the 93,000 wanting. A 
considerable number of the rest may be fairly 
supposed to be respectable Bourgeois, equally un- 
willing to sustain the Government, or vote for 
Vidal and Deflotte. 

The defeat of the reactionary party is total 
and irrecoverable. The victory of the Socialists 
is felt on all hands to be the greatest event in 
Europe since the election of Louis Bonaparte. 

The effect on all the parties interested is re- 
markable. To trace it, will be to presenta pretty 
fair portraiture of the present state of public 
opinion. 

The Swiss question, which had been kept hang 
ing as a bugbear over the nation, was dropped 
at once, the organs of the President declaring 
that it had been settled in all points to the satis- 
faction of all parties. This conclusion seems to 
warrant the view taken in my last letter, that the 
whole difficulty was originated for effect in France. 
We shall probably hear no more of it, all the 
Governments continuing as before to dictate to 
Switzerland her treatment of the refugees. 

The President himself is said to have been 
graatly discouraged, and indeed thrown into a 
etate of physical and mental prostration, by the 








result. He had only two days before the election, 
and contrary to the advice of prime minister Bar 
rot, sanctioned another proclamation by Mr. 
Carlier, the prefect of police, in which the Social- 
ists were spoken of as imbeciles, demagogues, 
cowards, fools, men bent on pillage, men over- 
whelmed with debts and crimes. The elections 
proved, that according to the President, the ma- 
jority in the capital were no better than they 
should be. Notwithstanding this, Le Napoleon of 
last Sunday spoke of the victory of the Socialists, 
as “the triumph of an enemy whose only object 
is pillage,” announcesthe close union of the Pres- 
ident and the leaders of the majority, and de. 
clares that the President is ready to risk every- 
thing to strengthen the Government and protect 
society. 

The ministry, who had counted on a large ma- 
jority, had already prepared the most severe laws 
against the press, the jury, the electoral reunions, 
and persons leaving their homes. These laws 
were intended to be passed in the first flush of 
victory, as the fair expression of the will of the 
people. What was the rage of Monsieur Barrot 
and his colleagues to find these projects vetoed in 
their very pockets! 

The menibers of the majority in the Assembly 
were differently affected. The first impulse of 
all was one of fury. In this state of mind, the 
leaders—Thiers, Molet, Montalbert, Dupin, Ber- 
ryier, and others—waited upon the President 
to heal old dissensions, and to conclude ‘an offen- 
sive alliance against the Socialists. The stringent 
laws were to be presented immediately, and voted 
by acclamation, as a desperate means of saving 
society. It may be supposed that every assurance 
was given the President of support in any attempt 
he might make to strengthen the Government, as 
the phrase is here, but which means, in plain 
English, to usurp the Presidency for life. All the 
Royalist and Elysée papers announced this alli- 
ance, and the character of the laws to be pre- 
sented. 

The Royalist and Elysée papers could not at 
first find terms strong enough to express their 
rage and disappointment. Their long-concealed 
hatred to the Constitution was spoken out plainly, 
the mantle of hypocrisy being thrown aside, as 
unsuited to the times. The ministers and Pres- 





ident were invoked by name to strike a great 
and decisive blow at once, on pain of being pro 
nounced “ cowards and imbeciles.”” The call was 
for arms and blood, extermination of the enemy— 
the use of the sword—not couched in diplomatic 
phrases and figures of rhetoric, but in short and 
spasmodic sentences, such as are written by men 
whose hearts are full of fierceness, and whose 
veing are burning with the maddening liquid 
“Count our men,” cried La Patric. “Let the 
contest come now. The sooner the better.” A 
call for a campaign against the Constitution, and 
for its violation by the majority, was publish- 
ed by all the royalist papers, followed by the 
names of more than one hundred and sixty mem- 
bers of the legislative majority, the patrons of the 
paper in which the call first made its appearance. 
On all sides rose the ery, “ Down with universal 
suffrage!” One paper said: “The majority knew 
that the actual system of suffrage is nothing but 
@ game of chance, in which the dice are loaded to 
the advantage of the revolutionists.”” La Revv 
des Deux Mondes, the literary organ of the Or- 
leanists, said: “Of what use is it to conceal the 
evil and its cause? Its cause is holy and univer- 
sal suffrage, as organized by the Constitution. 
I) Assemblée Nationale demanded the immediate 
abolition of the vote by ballot, the writing down 
the votes by mayors appointed by the President 
or Prefects, limitation of the right of suffrage in 
every way possible, and the vote by small dis- 
tricts. 

But while the office-holders and their paid tools 
were endeavoring to lash the people into fury, and 
light up the flames of civil war, they found the 
ranks of their followers rapidly thinning. Their 
course of brutality and violence was disapproved 
of by the sensible men of their own party. The 
legitimist papers, quick to detect the tendencies 
of public opinion, immediately began to advise 
calmness and moderation, and are now, every one 
of them, zealous advocates for mildness. They 
declare that the legitimists of the Assembly, a8 
well as the whole legitimist party, will oppose any 
stringent law against the press, any attempt at 
usurpation by President Bonaparte, or any at- 
tempt to limit the right of suffrage. Seized by ® 
new spirit of liberality, they declare universal 
suffrage perfectly compatible with a well-regulated 
monarchy, and are willing to rest the fate of Henry 
V on the will of the people. The defections are 
not confined to the legitimists. The members of 
the Assembly quoted as endorsing the note attack- 
ing the Constitution, are frightened by the posi- 
tion given them, and have generally disavowe# all 
connection’ with it. The more prudent papers, 
such as Le Constitutionnel and Le Journal des Debats, 
quote no more furious articles, but have taken to 
discussing the sugar question and the best route 
to Australia, with as much earnestness as if the 
fate of France depended on the solution of those 





interesting questions. 
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A t change, too, has come over the spirit of 
the daca iers. members of themajority. They 
begin to think that it may be as well for their 
hopes in future elections to be a little more liberal, 
and to go with the popular current, or, at least, 
not to make themselves notorious for going against 
it. This change in men hitherto so slavish was 
manifested yesterday in a most important vote on 
the question of taxing transfers of Government 
stock. This measure, supported by the Left and 
the Mountain, was violently opposed by the Min- 
istry. The Minister of the Treasury spoke against 
it, both in the Committee and in the House. The 
measure was carried, however, by a vote of 400 to 
232, the ministers and leaders of the reaction 
voting in the minority. The immediate effect of 
this vote was to prevent the presentation of the 
laws against the press, the jury, and the right of 
suffrage. Itissaid, now, that they will be present- 
ed in this afternoon’s session, but with important 
modifications. 

Thus, we see this ill-compacted party of the 
reaction irresolute and divided, not knowing what 
to do to maintain its footing, conscious of being on 
the wrong road, but unwilling to retrace its steps. 
It will probably be hurried on into measures more 

and more unjustifiable, until at last it will receive 
its sentence of condemnation from the people. 

I had almost forgotten to mention the offer 


made by the President of places in the Cabinet | 


to Thiers, Monthalembert, Berryier, Molet, and 
Dupin, and the refusal of one and all of these 
gentlemen. Each had some good and sufficient 
excuse for not putting himself at present before 
the public eye. This confession of their own 
want of ability should not be forgotten. The sys- 
tem heretofore pursued by the President, of gov- 
erning by force and espionage, is the only one 
known to these gentlemen. In fact, they have 
dictated or approved all the measures of the 
President which have led to such a disastrous 
end. The defeat isas much theirs asif they had 
been in the Ministry. 

Mr. Baroche has taken the place of M. Barrot, 
as Minister of the Interior. He is a man of great 
ability as an advocate, and very little as a states- 
man. He has filled the office of Procureur Gen- 
eral of the Republic since the accession of Louis 
Bonaparte, and has distinguished himself at 
Bourges and at Versailles, as the relentless and 
persevering foe of the Socialists. He is known 
as the most inflexible persecutor of the press. 
His last act, before becoming Minister, was to 
order the indictment oféive influential merchants 
who had signed a card, inviting the people not to 
go to the Hotel de Ville, on the occasion of pro- 
claiming the names of the successful candidates, 
assigning as a reason that their enemies would 
take this opportunity of creating some disturb- 
ance. It would seem that this moderation and 
self-command, on the part of the Socialists, had 
disappointed some cherished scheme of the Gov- 
ernment, for Mr. Baroche ordered at once the 
prosecution of the signers of the card, for the of- 
fence of exciting the citizens to hate each other. 
After the revolution of February, Mr. Baroche 
was one of the first to tender his allegiance to the 
Provisory Government; and his profession of 
faith, when he shortly afterward became a candi- 
date for the Assembly, was one of flaming repub- 
licanism. He has changed somewhat since that 
time. For the last six months he has sent to 
prison every republican against whom he could 
find a pretext, and permitted the royalists to attack 
openly the Constitution. His nomination may be 
looked on as a pledge of the President to rigorous 
measures. The retiring of M. Barrot was not 
owing to the defeat at the eleetion, but to the 
slight put on him by the President, in authorizing 
the publication without his knowledge of Car- 
lier’s last proclamation. The President is deter- 
mined not to accept the lesson given him by the 
city of Paris. He has refused to accept the res- 
ignation of the Minister of War, Mr. Lahitte, 
one of the defeated candidates. 

I have devoted this letter to the elucidation of 
the late election and the state of political affairs 
at Paris, believing these to be the most important 
things in point of interest, and in their bearing 
on the state of Europe. In my next you may 
expect to receive a letter much more varied in its 
topics. Yours, truly, W.B. 

. 


CONNECTICUT ELECTIONS, 

The Hartford Courant hasreturns from all the 

towns in the State but Wolcott, in New Haven 

county. Mr. Foster has 28,035 votes; Mr. Sey- 

mour, 28,473; Mr. Boyd, 2,678. The full vote will 
be about as follows : 


Foster (Whig) - . - - 28,150 
Seymour Loco) - - - - 28,600 
Boyd (Free Soil) - 2,850 


Majority against Seymour, 2,400. Whole vote, 
about 59,600. 

In 1849 the vote for Governor was 56,466. Mr. 
Trumbull had 27,800; Mr. Seymour, 25,160; Mr. 
Niles, 3,520. 

In 1848 the whole vote was 61,323 ; of which 
Mr. Bissell had 30,851; Mr. Catlin, 28,699 ; Abo- 

ition and scattering, 1,772. ; 

The House of Representatives stands, Whigs 
101, Democrats 113, and Free-Soilers 8. Besides 
a majority in the House, the Democrats have a 
large majority in the Senate, which will enable 
them, in legislative session, to elect their State 
ticket. 

The Free Soilers claim the balance of power. 


——»_———_—— 


LITERARY NOTICES. 


WoMAN IN America. By MariaJ. McIntosh. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co. For sale by R. Farnham, Pennsyl. 
vania avenue, Washington. 

As a novelist, this writer is a favorite of ours: 
we admire her purity, grace, pathos, and philoso- 
phy. In this neat little volume she appears as 
an Essayist, with Woman for her theme— 
“ Woman in America—her work and her reward.” 
We find in it many just and striking observa- 
tions on the social life of the various sections of 
this country, and on the character, position, and 
duties of American Women; and they are all 
pervaded by a tone of unaffected piety. 





Tue Scartet Letrer. A Romance. By Nathaniel Haw 
thorae. Boston: Ticknor, Reed, & Fields. For sale 
by Taylor & Maury, Pennsylvania avenue, Washington. 
The introductory chapter to this work, con- 

taining a description of the Custom House, its 

life and inmates, reminds one of the happiest and 
quaintest portraitures of Charles Lamb. The 

Romance itself is complete in design and execu- 

tion. Simple in its action, with few incidents, 

and few characters, it is yet rich in thought, in 
feeling, and in philosophy. The story is one of 
crime and its punishment, dating back a century 
ago, the scene being laid in the colony of Massa- 
chusetts. The characters, in the exhibition of 
which the author displays extraordinary psycho- 
logical skill, are Hester Prynne, a woman, young, 
beautiful, proud, daring, full of passion, of inex- 
haustible energy of character, branded with a 
crime that banishes her from the sympathies of 
society, amidst which she lives and moves, all 
alone, with the symbol of her shame blazoned 
upon her :—a minister, of brilliant endowments, 
fearing God, loving man; but suffering for years 
the gnawing pangs of deadly remorse for a sin, 
he would not repeat, but dares not confess :—and 
a student, advanced in years, once amiable, devoted 
to the pursuit of knowledge, but transformed into 
& fiend by cherishing and feeding a terrible appe- 
tite for revenge, which in the end works the 
death of the minister through the influence of 
spiritual torture, utterly ruins himself, and blasts 
the earthly hopes of the unfortunate woman. In 
the subtle, thrilling analysis of these characters, 
and of the workings of the passions and senti- 
ments by which they were controlled, consists 
the extraordinary power of this singular romance. 





Tue History or Exctanp. By David Hume. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. For sale by Franck Taylor, 
Pennsylvania avenue, Washington; 

The Harpers have just issued an edition of 

Hume’s History in a very convenient form, and 
in such a style as to put it within the reach of 
all classes. We have received already three vol- 
umes bringing down the history to 1588: It will 
be recollected that the work closes with the abdi- 
cation of James the Second in 1688, This new 
edition contains the author’s last corrections and 
improvements, and also g short account of his 
life, written by himself. 
—_ all his skepticism and his sympathy with 
Po Powers that be,” Hume is our favorite his- 
ie We recollect with what avidity we read 
Als history when a boy; nor did our republican- 
ism nor religious sentiment suffer any damage 
from his false philosophy. 





Kina Rewe’s Davonter. A Danish Lyrical Drama. By 
Pee: Hertz. Translated by Theodore Martin. Boston: 
tosby & Nichols. For sale by Taylor & Maury. 


We read this through at one sitting, and for 


other senses, endow her intellect, and render her 
heart the abode of all loveliness—and at the same 
time to prevent the bare suggestion of an idea 
of the existence of the sense of which she is de- 
prived. The simple beauty of her emotions when 
first her heart vibrates to the tones of Love, her 
wonder when by accident apprised of the exist- 
ence of ideas which are called into being only by 
the action of the visual organ, and her more than 
wonder when by the skill of a famous physician, 
the glories of the visible world are unveiled to 
her sight, are touched with the hand of a master. 


CONGRESS. ° 
THIRTY-FIRST CONGRESS—FIRST SESSION. 


SENATE. 
Wenpnespay, Apri 3, 1850. 

The Vice President submitted to the Senate a 
message from the President, in answer to @ reso- 
lution concerning our relations with Hungary. 
The documents show that no agent had been ac- 
credited by the Government of Hungary to this 
Government at any period since General Taylor’s 
accession to office, and that no communication 
had been recéived from the Minister of Foreign 
Affairs of that country. 

The Vice President laid before the Senate res- 

olutions of the Legislature of Michigan in favor 
of the Union, and commending the efforts of 
General Cass to preserve it. 
On motion of Mr. Cass, 10,000 copies of the ad- 
dresses delivered on Mr. Calhoun’s death were 
ordered to be printed in pamphlet form. A reso- 
lution was also adopted, that the Chair appoint a 
committee of six Senators to attend the remains 
of the deceased to the place of interment in his 
native State. 

Mr. Underwood submitted a ser of proposed 
amendments to the Constitution, which were or- 
dered to be printed. They propose to make a 
majority of both Houses sufficient to pass a bill, 
after it shall have been vetoed by the President ; 
to limit the President to one term; to vacate the 
seat of any Judge of the Supreme Court, whose 
removal shall be asked by a joint address of the 
majority of each House; to regulate the term of 
all offices and the mode of removal by law; to 
render members of either House ineligible to of- 
fice (except Cabinet offices) during the time for 
which they were chosen, and two years thereafter. 
The Vice President made an exposition of the 
rules of the Senate in relation to the preservation 
of order and decorum in debate, and declared his 
purpose hereafter, when the occasion demanded 
if, to call members to order, in pursuane, of the 
authority conferred by the rules of the body. By 
@ unanimous vote, his remarks were ordered to be 
entered on the Journal of the Senate, and also 
printed in documentary form. : 
Mr. Bell’s resolutions coming up, as the special 
order, Mr. Baldwin of Connecticut resumed his 
remarks on the topics embraced in them. Having 
closed, Mr. Underwood of Kentucky followed, in 
in aspeech defending slavery. Without conclud- 
ing, he gave way for a motion to adjourn. 


Tuurspay, Apri 4, 1850. 
The Vice President announced the committee 
to attend theremainsof Mr. Calhoun to their place 
of interment, as follows: Mr. Mason of Virginia, 
Mr. Davis of Mississippi, Mr. Berrien of Georgia, 
Mr. Webster, Mr. Dickinson, and Mr. Dodge of 
Towa. 
Numerous petitions in relation to slavery were 
presented by Messrs. Seward, Hamlin, and Cor- 
win, and ordered to lie upon the table. 
Mr. Clay presented similar petitions from citi- 
zens of Lewis county, Kentucky. 
In presenting the petitions, Mr. C. said that he 
wished to discharge himself of three or four peti- 
tions which had come into his hands, and for 
which he could wish the petitioners had selected 
some other channel. They came from citizens of 
his own State—principally, he believed, from the 
city of Louisville—and were somewhat numerously 
signed, though he did not suppose that they rep- 
resented the views of any considerable portion of 
the people of any part of the State of Kentucky. 
By examining the petitions, it appeased that they 
were signed, in a considerable degree, by the 
same persons. They were printed, and it was to 
be presumed that they had been brought up by 
consent and design of a few Abolitionists, who 
had found their way, perhaps, into that quarter. 
They had sent their petitions to him, and he 
wanted to get rid of them. [Laughter.] He 
hoped they might be received, and laid on the 
table. 

The petitions were accordingly laid upon the 
table. 

Mr. Borland called up the resolution in rela- 

tion to Public Printing. His amendment pro- 
posed to discharge the present contractors for the 
printing from their engagement, paying them for 
what they had done, and to appoint and 
, [meaning the Union and Intelligencer, it 
is presumed,] to do the printing. 
Mr. Hale said it was notorious that the print- 
ing of the last Congress, though contracted for at 
a higher price than the present, was wretchedly 
done, and even then, the contractors complained 
of suffering loss. The present contractors, aware 
of this, came in, underbid them, and then, the 
moment the work is begun, we hear a great out- 
cry that they cannot do what they have underta- 
ken. It looked very much as if they knew, when 
they began, that they could not doit. He was 
told that the printing was done at the office of one 
of the papers proposed to be employed now—(the 
Union office.) Before he voted for the resolution, 
he desired to know whether the printers of the 
Union and Intelligencer were directly or indirectly 
interested in the present contract. 


[A very pertinent inquiry, and one that ought 
to be answered. No Senator, however, thought 
proper to reply. | 

The resolutions of Mr. Bell were taken up, and 
Mr. Underwood resumed and closed his remarks. 

Mr. Foote expressed a desire to have his mo- 
tion of reference to a select committee of thirteen 
acted upon. 

Mr. Webster rose to suggest what he thought 
the best mode of proceeding. He was in favor of 
taking up the California bill first, debating it as 
long as it might be deemed desirable, and then 
acting upon it, per se. His mind was made up. 
Then, they could proceed to the consideration of the 
Territorial bills, debate them, act upon them; 
and he was prepered to act upon them in accord- 
ance with the principles and declarations of his 
late speech—[To vote against the Proviso, and 
pass the bills without it—Ed. Era | 

Mr. Foote, much as he admired the statesman- 
like views of the Senator from Massachusetts, re- 
cently presented, was compelled with profound re- 
gret to dissent from the propriety of the course 
he had just marked out. He urged several rea- 
sons why the Territorial bills should have prece- 
dence. There was a decided majority in both 
Houses in favor of admitting California—but it 
was not so certain that Territorial bills without 
the Proviso could be passed. The peace of the 
country was involved in the latter, but the former 
measure was comparatively insignificant. 

Whether we shall be able, under the most fa- 
vorable circumstances which can be imagined to 
exist, to establish Territorial Governments without 
the Wilmot Proviso, as so elequently urged in our 
hearing a few weeks since by the honorable Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts, is a question which all 
must admit to be involved in great doubt. I will 
not declare, with the honorable Senator from 
Kentucky, [Mr. Underwood, ] in his admirable re- 
marks of to-day, that, in consequence of the late 
excellent speech of the honorable Senator of Mas- 
sachusetts, he stands repudiated and condemned by 
the whole North, including his own constituents. 
I do not so believe ; 1 have a confident hope that 
the honorable Senator from Massachusetts will be 
ultimately triumphant in the war which he is 
waging in behalf of the Constitution and the 
Union, against fanaticism, and bigotry, and _sec- 
tional jealousy. But yet it is true that Free- 
Soilism is not yet extinct under the blows of the 
honorable Senator from Massachusetts and his 
heroic comrades in arms. In spite of the potent 
ridicule of the honorable Senator from Massachu- 
setts, “the Wilmot” still survives. The monster is 
indec’ seriously crippled under the blows which 
have been so sturdily dealt upon him, but he is 
not yet powerless for mischief. The snake is scotch- 
ed, not killed ; it may turn and he itself again. Though 
the supporters of the Wilmot Proviso in the North 
are seriously enfeebled and dispirited, though 
several signal triumphs have been achieved over 
these wretched factionists at the ballot-box, yet 
still are there large numbers of men in the free 

es who openly and fiercely maintain the odious 
principles for which they have heretofore contend- 
ed, and whose representatives here, in the two 
Houses of Congress, are yet zealous, united, and 
“possessed of more efficiency for evil than I am 
pleased to witness. 

Mr. Foote urged that, should the California 
bill be first passed, nothing would be done with 
the Territorial bills, but the policy would be to 
wait until New Mexico should form a State Con- 
stitution, just as the rest had done. 

Sir, you eo thank Heaven! you cannot pass 
a bill for the on of California, as a separate 
and distinct measure, at all. I say you cagnot do 
it; and I speak of what I feel most confidently 
asgured when I make this declaration. You may 
pass the bill here, sir. though I hope that thisiseven 














lack of something more of the same sort, felt 
like reading it over again. The character in 
Whom all interest centres in the daughter of King 
René, stricken with sudden blindness in infancy— 
we a secluded Eden, surrounded by 

ministrations adapted to refine and exalt her 





@ little doubtful, You may pass it here, sir, but 
it will never become a law, notwi' ig. It 
has ved in the other wing of this Capi- 
sanctioned by both Houses of Con- 





character—the efficiency of which can be fully 
relied upon, wor to be resorted to, and the modus 
operandi of which has been recently seen and felt 
in practical exhibition—by means of which it is 
possible thata high-spirited, patriotic, and resolute 
minority can successfully protect itself and the 
vital interests of the Republic from the usurping 
violence of an overbearing majority. These ex- 
pedients, I assure you, will be resorted to, if all 
ordinary measures of defence fail, and you will 
find your California bill defeated by a non-action, 
which will be alike fatal to all the other legisla- 
tive measures of the session. Why, then, I ask of 
the Senator from Massachusetts, and those with 
whom he is acting upon the question at present 
under consideration—why will they insist upon 
claiming precedence for the measure of California 
admission, with all these serious consequences 
staring them in the face? Do they desire to se- 
cure the early admission of California? The 
course which they are now pursuing will inevita- 
bly postpone the realization of their wishes, and in 
all probability defeat them altogether. Do they 
desire to restore concord and brotherly feeling in 
our midst? The scheme which they are striving 
to execute will revive controversial strife, and 
make pacification utterly hopeless. Do they wish 
to save and to perpetuate the Union? Their pres- 
ent action is calculated greatly to deepen and 
multiply the perils which encompass this fair sis- 
terhood of States, and if persisted in to the end, 
must terminate in the dissolution of the Con- 
federacy itself. 

Mr. Webster. I must only say that I am quite 
incredulous to all the predictions of disunion, from 
anything growing out of the present controver- 
sy—quite incredulous. My honorable friend 
from Mississippi will allow me to remind him that 
in the prophecies of. later times there was a cer- 
tain Saturday mentioned. The day went over, 
and no pillar of the Constitution was shaken—no 
bond of the Union was severed. The sun rose in 
the morning, we all enjoyed a very agreeable day, 
and we all went to bed at night, conscious of the 
integrity of the Government still subsisting. 

I trust that in meeting these questions we shall 
act according to our constitutional duties, and ac- 
cording to our rights, as members of this body. 
As to this question of California, I do not wish to 
hasten it, but I wish to take a course that will 
lead towards its decision. And when the time 
comes, my word for it, we shall vote as on otber 
questions. We may have some protracted sit- 
tings, and many calls for the yeas and nays, but 
when it is ascertained there is a majority of the 
Senate for or against admitting California, I feel 
no doubt that majority will control. As to the 
other wing of the Capitol, it is no concern of mine. 
I mean to do my duty here, and leave it to others 
to do their duty elsewhere. We of the Senate 
have this subject now before us—we of the Senate 
propose to act on this subject ; and we of the Sen- 
ate, aécording to the Constitution and our rules of 
proceeding and of order, will dispose of it so far 
as we are concerned, and then we will leave it to 
the other House to dispose of it according to their 
sense of duty. They are one set of public ser- 
vants—they must answer to their masters, and we 
must to ours. Let us do our duty. 

But I do not concur in any notion or assump- 
tion that there is to be anything extraordinary 
arising out of this business—anything out of 
the usual course and mode. Good speeches we 
shall have, and have had. Perhaps we shall 
have, as we have had, some rather long speeches, 
and I make one of them; but in the end, when 
our taste for discussing shall have been satisfied, 
we shall come to the vote. It will be put to us by 
the Clerk who sits before you, and the ayes and 
noes will decide it just as they always have, and 
no occasion arise for alarm to us or to the coun- 
try. That is my view. 

Mr. Foote. Itis not necessary for me, upon 
this occasion, to make special acknowledgment of 
extraordinary intellectual powers of the honora- 
ble Senator from Massachusetts ; they are known 
to us all, and to the civilized world. Yet I sup- 
pose that I may be allowed to congratulate myself 
that he has been in this instance not a little for- 
bearing and merciful; and that I do not find that 
he has said anything in reply to what I have 
already said which it is not abundantly easy for 
me to answer. 

Mr. Foote then proceeded to reiterate his views. 

Mr. Shields of Illinois obtained the floor, and 
the Senate adjourned. 


Frivay, Aprit 4, 1850. 


A great number of anti-slavery petitions were 
presented by Messrs. Seward and Chase, from 
citizens of New York, Ohio, Illinois, New Jersey, 
and Pennsylvania, all of which were received and 
ordered to lie upon the table. 

The Deficiency bill was reported from the Com- 
mittee on Finance, and made the order of the day 
for half past twelve on Monday next. 

Mr. Atchison, at his own request, was excused 
from serving on the Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs. 

The resolution in regard to the Public Print- 
ing was made the special order of the day for 
Wednesday next. 

A resolution to allow one hundred dollars to 
James Robertson, in consideration of his impris- 
onment for no adequate cause, through the action 
of the officers of the Senate, gave rise to consider- 
able discussion, but was at length passed. 

The resolutions of Mr. Bell, with the resolution 
of Mr. Foote to refer them to a committee of thir- 
teen, were taken up, and General Shields ad- 
dressed the Senate’at some length. He contend- 
ed for the power of Congress to legislate for the 
Territories, upon the subject of slavery, and 
avdwed his intention to vote in obedience to his 
instructions for the Wilmot Proviso. He dis- 
claimed sympathy with sectional movements and 
agitations — advocated compromise — denounced 
all projects of disunion—thought the best condi- 
tion of the slaves was slavery—said that the 
surest protection of the South was in the Consti- 
tution of the United States. He was opposed to 
Mr. Foote’s motion, insisted upon the admission 
of California as a separate measure, and said that 
the power of the whole Union was unequal to the 
task of forcing slavery on that new State, 

Mr. Mason of Virginia followed, in a short 
speech, in which he denounced in the strongest 
terms the scheme of bringing California into the 
Union, as a separate measure. He insisted upon 
taking up the Territorial bills first, and then the 
California bill, to the passage of which he should 
not object, provided her boundaries were reduced. 

Mr. Underwood of Kentucky had been at first 
against the motion to refer to a Select Committee, 
but he was disposed to conciliate, and would 
therefore now support the motion. Let all the 
subjects be referred to the committee; and he 
would advise that committee to recommend first 
the passage of the fugitive bill, next the pas- 
sage of the Territorial bills or the California 
bill, he did not care what came first—the Cali- 
fornia bill, with or without a reduction in her 
boundaries, the Territorial bills without any re- 
striction as to slavery. 

The Vice President stated the question on the 
amendment of Mr. Baldwin, to except California 
from the motion of Mr. Foote, and Mr. Benton 
demanded the yeas and nays. 

Mr. Butler concurred with Mr. Mason, and 
would never consent to the passage of the Califor- 
nia bill by itself. 

Mr. Clay admitted that at first, when the Pres- 
ident’s message concerning California was sent 
in, he was in favor of recognising the new State 
without delay. But, so impressed was he with 
the necessity of doing all in his power to promote 
harmony, he would now support the motion of 
Mr. Foote, and insist that all that relates to the 
Territories, to the boundary of Texas, and te 
California, be referred to, the committee of 
thirteen. 

Mr. Benton said that, when at first he had 
moved to except California from any movement to 
adjust all the questions before them, he had rea- 
sons for wishing to keep the bill for her admis- 
sion a separate measure—and those reasons had 
grown stronger. He would never consent to 
make the admission of a State weigh in the bal- 
ance against the catching of runaway negroes, 
Nor would he go through the form of adjusting a 
grand scheme of compromise, to have an obliga- 
tory force on California, while she was kept 
standing, an outcast, with no voice on the subject. 

As the hour was late, Mr. Benton yielded for 
a motion to adjourn. 


Monpay, Apri 8, 1850. 

Numerous petitions in relations to slavery 
from various States were presented by Messrs. 
Seward, Chase, Hamlin, and Baldwin. 

Mr. Bell’s resolutions being taken up, Mr. 
Benton resumed his remarks, and made a strong 
appeal on behalf of separate action upon the bill 
for the admission of California into the Union. 

He was followed by Mr. Clay, who insisted on 
the policy of a reference of all the propositions to 
a Committee of Compromise. 

Mr. Cass sustained Mr. Clay, in a few remarks, 
in which he enlarged upon the difficulty of bring- 
ing California into the Union, unless by combin- 
ing her admission with a settlement of the Terri- 
torial Question. 

Mr. Smith of Connecticut could see no neces- 
sity for such a committee. They had all the bills 
before them, and could dispose of them all in 
half an om if 7 would. He sneer the 
Late nara mode of legislating, by including many 
subjects, having no ofinity, A one bill, as an out- 
rage. For his part, he was for the admission of 
Californja, and for non-action in relation to the 

Territories. He would vote to insert the Pro- 
viso in a Territorial bill, but would vote against 
any Territorial bill with or without the Proviso, 

Mr. Foote felt great symy for the Admin- 
istration, on account rine wa advocate as the 

Senator from Connecticut. 

Mr. Douglas having withdrew for a time a 
motion to lay the motion of Mr. Foote on the ta- 
ble, that Senator earnestly appealed to him not to 

















renew it at this time, on account of the absence 

of several Southern members, but to consent to a 

postponement of the subject till Thursday next. 
The subject was accordingly postponed. 





HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wennespay, Arrit 3, 1850, 

Some discussion arose during the morning hour 
ona motion to reconsider a motion by which a 
resolution concerning the purchase of water rot- 
ted hemp had been referred to the Committee of 
the Whole on the state of the Union. The sub- 
ject was laid over till to-morrow. 

The Speaker laid before the House a commu- 
nication from Mr. Crawford, Secretary of War, 
asking for the appointment of a committee to in- 
vestigate his conduct concerning the claim of the 
representatives of George Galphin. 

The House having resolved itself into the 
Committee of the Whole on the state of the 
Union, Mr. McClernand gave notice of his inten- 
tion to offer at the proper time a bill for adjust- 
ing the question of slavery. It provides for the 
admission of California as a State with its present 
boundaries; for the organization of Territorial 
Governments without any restrictions as to slave- 
ry in Utah and New Mexico ; and for buying the# 
claim of Texas for $10,000,000. Mr. Carter of Ohio 
gave notice of his intention to offer the following 
_— as an amendment to the bill, at the proper 

me: 

“ Provided, That the laws and decrees prohib- 
iting slavery in the Republic of Mexico, and in 
force at the time of the cession of the New Mexi- 
can Territory to the United States, be and con- 
tinue in force in the said Territory until the cit- 
izens thereof shall frame Constitutions and be 
received into the Unioy as sovereign States.” 

Mr. Richardson of Illinois then took the floor, 
and delivered a speech against the Wilmot Pro- 
viso. 

Mr. Marshall of Kentucky occupied an hour in 
denouncing the Abolitionists, condemning the 
policy of non-action, and advocating ® general and 
final settlement of all the questions relating to 
slavery before Congress. 

Mr. Green of Missouri got the floor, the Com- 
mittee rose, and the House adjourned. 


Tuurspay, Arriz 4, 1850. 


The Chair announced the following committee 
of investigation on the conduct of Mr. Crawford, 
Secretary of War, in relation to the Galphin 
claim: 

Mr. Burt of South Carolina, Mr. Grinnell of 
Massachusetts, Mr. Featherston of Mississippi, 
Mr. Gentry of Tennessee, Mr. Disney of Ohio, 
Mr. James G. King of New Jersey, Mr. McLan- 
aban of Pennsylvania, Mr. Conrad of Louisiana, 
Mr. Joseph W. Jackson, of Georgia. 

Mr. Strong, from the Committee of Elections, 
by unanimous consent, made a report in the case 
of Almon W. Babbitt, Esq., Delegate from Dese- 
ret, accompanied by a resolution that it is inex- 
pedient to admit Almon W. Babbitt to a seat in 
this House as a delegate from the alleged State of 
Deseret. 

Also, a report in the case of Hugh N. Smith, 
Esq., delegate from New Mexico, accompanied by 
a resolution similar to that in the case of Mr. 
Babbitt. 

On motion of Mr.S., these reports were com- 
mitted to a Committee of the Whole on the state 
of the Union, ordered to be printed, and made 
the special order of the day for the 29th of this 
month. 

The morning hour was consumed with a dis- 
cussion on the resolution concerning the purchase 
of American water rotted hemp ; after which, the 
House resolved itself into Committee of the 
Whole on the state of the Union. 

Mr. Green of Missouri occupied an hour on 
the California question, discussing the subject of 
slavery. Mr. Spaulding of New York followed 
on the same subject. Mr. Wallace of South Car- 
olina obtained the floor, the Committee rose, and 
the House adjourned. 


Frivay, Aprit 5, 1850. 


The House was occupied on the 5th with the 
consideration of private bills of no general in- 
terest, some dozen of which were passed. 


Monpay, Apart. 8, 1850. 

Mr. Thompson of Pennsylvania, from the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, reported a bill for taking 
the seventh census, which was read twice, refer- 
red to the Committee of the Whole on the state 
of the Union, and made the special order of the 
day for Thursday next, to be continued the spe- 
cial order every day till disposed of. 

Mr. Vinton submitted a joint resolution, in 
reference to a petition from New York in relation 
to the expedition in preparation by Henry Grin- 
nell, to search for Sir John Franklin, praying 
that certain seamen, not exceeding thirty in num- 
ber, be transferred from the United States navy 
to that expedition. He moved to suspend the 
rules to enable him to introduce the resolution ; 
and on this motion the vote stood—yeas 107, nays 
55. Two-thirds not voting in the affiemative, the 
rules were not suspended. 

The House resolved itself into Committee of 
the Whole on the state of the Union, and took 
up the California question. The Committee was 
addressed by Mr. Wallace of South Carolina, and 
Mr. Johnson of Kentucky, on the subject of sla- 
very. Mr. Harris of Tennessee ubdtained the 
floor, the Committee rose, and the House ad- 
journed. 





The Senate on the 9th was occupied with the 
consideration of the census bill, but failed to come 
to any decision. 

In the House, the morning hour was consumed 
with a discussion of the subject of hemp. 

In Committee of the Whole on the state of the 
Union, Mr. Harris of Tennessee delivered a 
speech in support of the claims of slavery. 

Moses B. Corwin of Ohio followed, in a speech 
in defence of the North against the charge of ag- 
gression. 

The Committee rose, and the House adjourned. 


———.>—__ 


A FORTNIGHT LATER FROM EUROPE. 


The Europa arrived at Halifax on the 3d, 
bringing intelligence two weeks later from Eu- 
rope. 

GREAT BRITAIN. 

In the British House of Commons, Mr. Hutt 
had given notice of a motion that the House ad- 
dress the Crown, for the purpose of releasing this 
country from all the treaty engagements with 
foreign States, for maintaining armed vessels on 
the coast of Africa, to suppress the traffic in 
slaves. The morning previous to the debate on 
this motion, Lord John Russell called a meeting 
of the friends and supporters of Government, 
one hundred and sixty of whom attended his 
lordship, as did also Lord Palmerston. He dis- 
tinctly informed them that, should this motion be 
carried, he should resign hisoffice, The result of 
the division at night was, that the motion was lost 
by a majority of seventy-eight, 

The Times designates the support of the Afri- 
can squadron as a deplorable humbug, and says 
the country must take this matter inta serious 
consideration. 

FRANCE, 

The elections have closed without any disturb- 
ance whatever. The official declarations of the 
members returned from Paris took place on Fri- 
day morning, when the three Socialist candi- 
dates—Carnot, Vidal, and Deflitte—were declar- 
ed duly elected. 

The Patri, which is looked upon as a semi- 
official paper, intimates that the Government 
will adopt prompt and effective means by which 
the ultra democratic party shall be reinstated. 

Paris, Tuurspay.—In the Chambers, the Min- 
ister of Justice brought forward his restrictive 
measures against the press. He proposed to raise 
the caution money from 20,000f. to 50,000f. for 
daily papers published in Paris, and to 12,000f. 
for those published in the provinces. He also 
proposed to establish a stamp of three centimes 
on Paris journals, and two centimes on those pub- 
lished in the Departments. He concluded by 
declaring the discussion urgent. It was opposed, 
but ultimately carried. The Minister of Justice 
then presented a bill, demanding that the law for 
the suppression of Clubs should continue in force 
during next year, and be applicable to electoral 
meetings calculated to compromise the public se- 
curity. He likewise demanded urgency in the 
matter, which was granted. 

GERMANY. 

At the opening of the Chamber, on the 15th, the 
King of Wurtemburg declared that a Unitarian 
State of Germany will be nothing but a chimera, 
and that, if attempted to be carried out, it would" 
lead to the separation and dissolution of Germany 
itself. The speech was greatly cheered, and pro- 
duced a favorable effect upon the people. 

Hanover has taken a decided Tesolution to place 
herself in the face of the rivalries of Prussia and 
Austria, and to act a passive part amid the inter- 
nal complication of Germany. 


ITALY. 

The Paris Universe has the following: Car- 
dinal Antonelli has made known to M. Renneval 
that the Holy Father had resolved to leave for 
Rome in the beginning of April, and that that 
resolution was about to be communicated officially 
to the Diplomatists. 

THE MARKETS. 

Cotton.—T he dulness pervading the market at 
the departure of the Niagara has continued with- 
out interruption, and all descriptions of Ameri- 

and fair Orleans, have declined 


of American cotton over last year is estimated at 
60,000 bales. _ 

Corn.—T here is increased firmness, and in some 
cases & slight advance over previous prices has 
been paid—white, 27s. a 27s. 6d.; yellow, 26s. a 
26s. 9d. 

Flour —The better qualities in rather more 
demand Western Canal, 20s. a 21s.; Baltimore, 
22s. 

Provisions —Beef is steady, and prices firm. 
New Eastern pork meets ready sale at full prices. 
Bacon—sales of a retail character. Hams de- 
creased in prices and demand. Lard limited— 
demand at a decline—7d. to 1s. Cheese—fine 
quality commands full prices; inferior receded 
one or two shillings. 

Rice.—Carolina, 18s. 6d. to 20s. 

Tobacco—Prices unchanged, sales small. 

Turpentine and Tar.—No sales reported. 

Rosin —In fair demand. 

Iron.—Market quiet, and prices in favor of 
buyers. 

Tin Plates—In good demand, at fair prices. 

Freights —Tending upward, 


NEWS FROM CALIFORNIA. 


The New York papers contain detailed ac- 
counts of the intelligence from California recent- 
ly brought by the steamer Cherokee from 
Chagres. We copy such portions as possess 
greater interest. 


LEGISLATIVE PROCEEDINGS. 

An act has passed the Legislature, creating a 
temporary State loan, on bonds issued redeemable 
after one year. It is believed that the issue will 
not exceed $150,000, to meet present wants, in 
anticipation of the collection of the taxes, for 
which a bill has been nearly matured. 

Acts have been passed dividing the State into 
counties, and the shire towns have been selected, 
and provision made for holding elections under 
the county organization. 

A bill to incorporate the city of Sacramento 
was vetoed by the Governor, on the ground of 
unconstitutionality, the Constitution providing 
that such incorporations shall be by gencral law. 

A memorial has been received by the Legisla- 
ture, from the people of Deseret, signed by John 
Wilson and Amasa Lyman, delegates appointed 
for that purpose, proposing : 

“That the Legislature of California, by an ad- 
visory resolution, submit the question to the peo- 
ple of this State, whether a new Convention shall 
be called, to be composed of delegates from all 
California, both east and west of the Sierra Ne- 
vada; that if the people decide for the call of 
such Convention, it shall meet with the view of 
forming for the present one State, to cover all the 
territory acquired from Mexico, as included in 
California ; and at the same time agreeing upon 
the boundary lines which shall ultimately gepa- 
rate California from Deseret, which lines it is de- 
sired may be set out in the Constitution to be 
formed ; and the time or circumstances stated 
when the separation shall take place. They also 
say that their Constitution, if accepted, will 
greatly tend to the benefit of both States. as well 
as go far towards settling a question which has 
produced, and will continue to produce, a great 
a in the Union, viz: the slavery ques- 

ion. 

The Governor, in a voluminous message, with 
which he communicates it to the Legislature of 
California, gives at length his reasons why the 
proposition submitted by them should not be en- 
tertained ; and finally says: 

“T cannot, in the solemn discharge of the du- 
ties imposed upon me by the position I occupy, 
conscientiously recommend you to accede to the 
proposition made; nor can I recommend you to 
make any on your part, having the same end in 
view. I cannot for a moment believe that Con- 
gress will reject our application for admission 
into the Union, on the ground that we have not 
included both east and west California within 
the limits. of the State. But, should such an 
event occur, it would be time enough to consider 
the question whether the people of the State will 
compromise their dignity and independence by a 
compliance with such a humiliating and unrea- 
sonable condition.” 

The House of Assembly unceremoniously re- 
fased to entertain the proposition ; it was treated 
with more respect in the Senate, but rejected. 

* THE MINES, 

With the exception of a slight disturbance 
among a portion of the population at Hangtown, 
a flourishing settlement situated near Weavers- 
ville, on Weaver’s creek, everything is quiet 
among the miners. Thé news is very encourag- 
ing from all the placers. Gold dust is fast flow- 
ing into Maryville, Yuba city, and other cities 
near the mines, and money there is much easier 
at present than it is at San Francisco. One thing 
appears to be pretty well settled, that the placers 
are richer after an overflow than before, as the 
floods bring down gold from above, sometimes 
even depositing a considerable quantity in the 
holes which had been dug out and left by the 
miners. The Pacific News says: 

“A friend of ours, a resident of this city, re- 

cently paid a visit to the Georgetown diggings, 
situated some ten or twelve miles from Sutter’s 
Mill, (the point of the first discovery of gold,) be- 
tween the Scuth and Middle Forks of the Amer- 
ican river. The snow at that time was several 
feet deep on the hills, and comparatively few 
were then at work. Those who were operating 
had first to remove the snow, then the top dirt 
and stones frequently to the depth of several feet, 
before coming to the strata of earth on the bed 
rock in which gold is always found most abun- 
dant. At Georgetown, the richest ravine in the 
northern mines is located. It is an immense gulf, 
running through volcanic hills, and about a mile 
and a half in length, known by the name of Ore- 
gon canon. 
“Only a portion of half to three-quarters of a 
mile has been found very rich; but, in this por- 
tion, those who occupy the ground have for 
months been literally shovelling out the gold in 
coarse grains and pieces varying from a dollar to 
several pounds Our friend spent a day or two 
in the camp, on one of which Me saw four men 
take out eight pounds, working but four hours; 
another party of four, a pound each. This was 
of daily occurrence in that locality, and the mi- 
ners were averaging more than half a pound per 
day, each man who worked. But it was only in 
this particular canon that such results were ob- 
tained. Elsewhere in the neighborhood, one or 
two ounces was considered a fair day’s work. It 
is known that several hundred thousand dollars 
have been taken out of ‘Oregon canon’ alone 
since the first of October last.” 

All the towns on the Sacramento and tributa- 

ries are reported to be thriving, particularly the 
new towns of Yubaville, Vernon, Fremont, and a 
survey recently made on Feather river, near its 
mouth, called Nicolaus. Three steamboats ply 
regularly between San Francisco and Sacramento 
city, and on their upward passages are always 
crowded with passengers for the mines, at and 
about these new settlements. 
The disturbance between the Americans and 
the Chilians on the San Joaquin, which created 
apprehensions for the safety of the latter numer- 
ous class of miners, has been adjusted. 

A voyage, on the Tuolumne river counted in 
one day thirty-seven boats ascending the San 
Joaquin, some bound for the Stanislaus, some for 
the Tuolumne, and some for the Mercedes—but 
all containing more or less hardy emigrants; 
same of whom were intending to locate on vacant 
lands bordering these streams, while others were 
bound for the various mines. 

From San Francisco to Stockton the rush is 
nearly as great as to the upper waters of the 
Sacramento. Travel is facilitated by the regular 
semi-weekly trips of two small steamboats. 

* 
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FROM OREGON. 


Our files of the Oregon Spectator are to the 
27th of December, one month later than our pre- 
vious advices. 

The paper of the latest dates publishes some 
particulars of a fregpet on the Willamette river, 
occasioned by the melting of the snow, by which 
much damage was done. 

The citizens of Portland, on the Willamette 
river, below the falls, have dispatched an agent to 
the United States with the means for the purchase 
of an ocean steamer to ply between that place and 
San Francisco. 

The Spectator says that the bar of the Colum- 
bia river has been passed during the year by 
about one hundred and fifty vessels, only one of 
which received any damage, and the injury in that 
ease would have been avoided if any of the ordi- 
nary marks had been placed there to indicate the 
channel. Propercy lighted and buoyed, the en- 
trance of the river would no doubt be compara- 
tively safe. 

The health of Oregon city during the past year, 
it is said, has been excellent. The Spectator re- 
marks, “ We have not known any person to be 
seriously sick of any disease for months past.” 

A female seminary has been incorporated by 
the Legislature, to be located in Oregon city, and 
Governor Abernethy appointed by its trustees an 
agent to procure, while in the United States, 
“musical instruments, school apparatus, and what- 
ever other articles may be necessary to furnish it 
in the best style” 

Under date of the 12th, the officers of the Uni- 
ted States army in Oregon signed a memorial to 
Congress, representing that, in consequence of 
the enormous prices of provisions, &c., in that 
section of the country, their pay was entirely in- 
adequate to their support, and asking for “such 
pay and allowance as will afford them a comforta- 





can, except ji 
4d. Stock of cotton at Liverpool, 490,000, against 
408,000 this time last year. The present excess 


ble living” The common soldier, receiving his 
pay in kind, does not feel the grievance so much ; 


but the memorialists represent that it would be 
good ang! to increase the pay of privates also, 
and thus diminish the temptation to desert. Gov- 
ernor Lane and John McLaughlin, ex-Governor 
of the Hudson’s Bay company, express similar 
opinions. 


CORRESPONDENCE OF THE ERA. 


FROM CINCINNATI. 


Cincinnati, April 4, 1850. 
To the Editor of the National Era: 

The spring elections for county and township 
officers took place in this State on the ist instant. 
The only matter connected with them of general 
interest is the election, on the same day, for dele- 
gates to the State Coavention for amending our 
Constitution, which is to assemble at Columbus 
on the first Monday in May. The returns are 
coming in slowly—the telegraph lines which go 
through the most important places in the State 
being, as usual at such times, out of working 
order. In this city and county, which send seven 
delegates, the entire Democratic ticket is elected, 
An Independent ticket, made up from both par- 
ties—the leading names, however, being Whigs— 
was supported by the Whigs generally, and runa 
good poll in the city. The successful ticket is 
made up of good men; more of the conservative 
stamp than was generally anticipated, and, apart 
from being exclusively Democratic, cannot well 
be complained of. 

I am pleased to see that Townshend and Clark 
(Free-Soilers) are returned from Lorain county ; 
Hitchcock and Anderson (Whigs) are elected in 
Cuyahoga; a Democrat from Ashtabula; Judge 
Swan in the Franklin and Delaware district, (an 
excellent selection ;) and John Graham (Whig) 
over Samuel Medary (Democrat) in Franklin, by 
twenty-five mojority. The returns from the inte- 
rior, as far as received, do not indictae with any 


certainty the political compiexion of the Conven- 
tion, though it is possible that the parties will be 
nearly balanced, as has been the case in our Legis- 
latures for some years past. Assome strong Whig 
counties have elected Democrats and F'ree-Soilers, 
the Convention will be composed of a liberal set 
of men—rather progressive than conservative. 
Our present Constitution is not a very defective 
one; the principal changes needed are in the or- 
ganization of the judiciary and legal reform. We 
shall doubtless have a Constitution presented for 
our acceptance in accordance with the spirit of 
the age; an improvement, if possible, upon the 
latest precedent—that of California. 

Our Legislature has adjourned. Among the 
acts passed was one amending the usury law, 
passed two years since, to which so much excep- 
tion has been taken. The old law forbid any one 
receiving over six per cent.,and on payment of the 
principal, permitted the deduction of all the inter- 
est paid over that rate. The amendm-nt allows the 
payment of ten per cent. when contracted for in 
notes, but fixes six per cent., as before, as the legal 
interest when the rate is not specified. This will 
be generally acceptable. 

The joint resolutions asking the General Gov- 
ernment to acknowledge the independence of Libe- 
ria were passed. The resolutions asking the 
withdrawal of our naval squadron from the coast 
of Africa, and the amount to be appropriated in 
colonizing the coast, failed ; as also the bill appro- 
priating money from the State Treasury to the 
Colonization Society. 

I see that a bill is before Congress, making an 
appropriation of $50,000, to build a custom-house 
in Cincinnati. We need one large enough: to 
accommodate the post office also, and I hope the 
most adequate provision will be made for both— 
equal to the prospective wants of our growing city. 
I have hefore referred to this subject, and cannot 
but hope that something will be done for us by 
the present Congress. Yours, P. 











ANNIVERSARY OF THE AMERICAN AND FOR- 
EIGN ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY. 


The Anniversary of the American and Foreign Anti-Sla- 
very Society is appointed to be held this year at the Broad- 
way Tabernacle, New York, May 7th, at three o’clock, 
P.M. 

An abstract of the Annual Report will be read, Resolu- 
tions will be offered and sustained by Samuel Lewis, Esq., 
Hon. J. R. Giddings and Rey. Henry Ward Beecher. 

It is expected that George W. Alexander and John Can- 
dler, of England, who are on a visit to the West Indies, will 
be prevent at the Anniversary. 

It is intended to have a meeting for discussion on the day 
following the Anniversary. 











onTx LI TTELL’S LIVING AGE, 
C pool a OF No. 309, — Price, twelve and a half 


1. Life and Correspondence of Robert Southey.— North 


British Review. 
2. Deborah’s Diary. — Author of Mary Powell. 
U, Storks.—Fvaser’s Mag- 


3. Note Book of a Naturalist 
“CB jamin D’I 
4. Benjamin D’ Israeli —Spectutor 
. . 
pout Mets from Jamaica, No. VI—New York Evening 
6. Ride through Sugar Canes in i , 
Magazine. * Hurricane — Fraser’ 
7. The Village Notary.— Examiner. 
8. Charters of the American Colonies, 
9. Evelyn and Pepys.—Ezaminer. 
10. Turkey and its Destiny.—Spectator. 
11. Three Pictures ; Sunrise, Noonday, Night.—Howitt’s 
Journal. 
With Poetry (A Requiem) and some Short Articles. 


OF A New Volume has just commenced. 


WasuinGTon , December 27 , 1846. 

Of all the Periodical Journals devoted to literature and 
science, which abound in Europe and in this country, this 
has appeared to me to be the most nscful. It contains in- 
deed the exposition only of the current literature of the 
English language; but this, by its immenre extent and 
comprehension, includes a portraiture of the haman mind in 
the utmost expansion of the present age. 


J. Q. ADAMS 


Published weekly, at six dollars a vear, by 
E. LITTEL!. & CO., 
Corner of Tremont and Bromfield streets, Boston. 
OXF For sale by JOSEPH SHILLINGTON, corner of 


S our-gnd-a-half street and Pennsylvania avenue, Washing- 
n. 


Spectator, 





SHAWLS AND SILK Goons. y 
JEWETT & PRESCOTT’S NEW STOCK, 
At No. 2, Milk street, Boston, 


S SURPASSINGLY RICH AND EXTENSIVE, 
and claims the early attention of all purchasers, at whole- 
sale or retail. 
This assortment comprises all kinds of 


SILKS FOR DRESSES, 
In black and fancy colors, superior qualities and styles, fresh 
and new. 
LONG AND SQUARE SHAWLS 
Of every known variety and quality, from the highest to the 
lowest cost. 
FRENCH SACKS, VISITES, MANTILLAS, 
And all articles that are worn as substitutes for shawls. Al- 
80, SILKS in the proper widths, for those who prefer to 
make these garments for themselver. 
ALL KINDS OF CANTON AND INDIA 
SHAWLS AND SILKS; 
In particular, an immense variety of CRAPE SHAWLS, 


embroidered, plain, and damask figured, in a fall assort- 
ment of colors. 


BLACK INDIA SATINS and SILKS, all quatities. 
CASHMERE SCARFS and MANTLES. 

BLACK SILKS and BLACK SILK SHAWLS. 
RAY STATE LONG and SQUARE SHAWLS. 
CAMELEON SATINS and SATIN DE CHINES. 
FRENCH SATINS, all colors. 

BOMBASINES and ALPACCAS, finest qualities. 
WIDE SiLK VELVETS, for Mantillas and Shawls. 
In brief, we would say to purchasers of the above Goods, 
in any quuntily, small or large, that we can and will supply 
their wants at the lowest possible prices, and with such 
qualities and styles of goods a: cannot be found at other 
stores. JEWETT & PRESVCOTT, 
March 14—3m No 2. Milk street, Boston. 





THE NEW GR/EFENBERG WATER CURE 
REPORTER 
r published monthly, containing thirty-two large octavo 
pages, devoted to the dissemination of the principles of 
life, health, and true medical reform. It will aim to explain 
clearly, intelligibly, and scientffically, the princ‘ples and 
proc-sses of HypRoPaTHY. 


Henry Foster, M. D., Editor. 
Regular Contrvmtors. 
N. Bedortha, M. D., New Lebanon Water Cure, N. Y. 
S. O. Gleason, M. D., Glenhaven Water Cure, N Y 
O. V. Thayer, M. D., Cooperstown Water Cure, N. Y. 
P. H. Hayes, M. D., Greenwood’s Springs Water Cure 
x a 
T. T.Seelye, M. D., Cleveland Water Cure, O. 
C. C, Shieferdecker, Willow Grove Water Cure, Pa. 
R. S. Haughton, M. D., 51 Tenth street, New York. 


Terms, always in advance. 


N 


One copy, one year - - - - - $100 
Five copies, one year - 3. ee 
Tencopies,one year - ~- - . - 600 
Twenty copies, one year ~ . 10 00 
Address, post paid, R. HOLLAND, Publisher, Utica, 
New York. AtS ao ___ Jan. 31—3m 
BRATTLEBOROUGH WATER CURE ESTAB- 


LISHMENT. 

HIS Establishment, having been put in complete order, 
is now commencing its sixth season. It has abundance 
of the purest water, and ample accommodations for 140 pa- 
tients. It is accessible all the way by railroad from Albany, 
New York, and Boston. A detailed report of upwards of 
300 cases treated there, during the year 1848, will be sent by 
mail, on application to William Rodde, 322 Broadway, New 
York. For further information, apply to the subscriber. 

R. WESSELHOEFT, M.D. 


Brattleborough, Vt., March, 1850. March 2i—3m 





TO REPORTERS. 

7a undersigned, having been appointed Reporter, for 
the State, of the proglinge ani debates of the Con- 

vention to form a new ConStitution for the State of Ohio, 

wishes to engage the services of several experienced and 

competent Reporters during the session of said Convention, 

which is to assemble at Columbus on the first Monday of 

May next. 

Communications from Reporters, stating the compensation 





S. S. JOVELYN, 
WILLIAM LILLIE, 
WILLIAM JAY, 
LEWIS TAPPAN, 

C. B. RAY, 

Committee af Arrangements. 

* & > Editors friendly to the cause, throughont the coun- 

try, are requested to insert the above, until the Anniver- 

sary. 


SPEECHES FOR SALE BY BUELL & BLANCHARD, 


Sixth Street, south of Pennsylvania Avenue. 
Debate in the Senate on the Right of Petition, containing 
Speeches of Messrs. Chase, Seward, and Hale. Sixteen 
pages. Price, $1 per 100. 

Speech of Mr. Thaddeus Stevens, of Pennsylvania, in the 
House of Representatives, on the Slavery Question. Eight 
pages. Price, 50 cents per 100. 

Speeches of Mr. Bissell of Illinois, and Mr. Campbell of 
Ohio, on the same subject. Price of each, 50 cents per 100. 
Speech of Mr. Calhoun, of South Carolina, on the Slavery 
Question, delivered in the Senate of the United States, 
March 4, 1850. Price, 50 cents per 100 

Speech of Mr. Seward, of New York, on Mr. Clay’s Com- 
promise Resolutions, delivered in the Senate of the United 
States, March 11, 1850. Price, $1 per 100. 

Speech of Mr. Fowler, of Massachusetts, on the Slavery 
Question, delivered in the House of Representatives, March 
11, 1850. Price, $1 per 100. 

Speeches of Mr. Hale of New Hampshire, and Mr. Chase 
of Ohio, in the Senate, on the Territorial Question. Price of 
each, $1 per 100. ¢ 

Speech of Mr. Giddings, of Ohio, in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, on Slavery in the Territories. Price, 50 cents 
per 100. 








ECCLESIASTICAL NOTICE. 
The next stated meeting of the Free Synod of Cincinnati 
will be held at New Athens, Hamilton county, Ohio, on the 
third Friday of April, at 11 o’elock, A. M. 
I. R. GIBSON, Stated Clerk. 
Ripley, Ohio, February 22, 1850 - 3t 





XS FOWLERS § WELLS, Phrenologists and Pub- 
lishers, Clinton Hall, 131 Nassau street, New York. Office 
of the Water Cure and Phrenological Journals, 





OAK HALL. 


To those who buy to sell again, we would recommend the 
Borton establishment of Mr. George W. Simmons, well 
known as OAK HALL, where any quantity of ready-made 
Clothing can be purchased, at the most reasonable prices. 
His immense purchases give him a decided advantage over 
minor dealers, and he can afford to sell at less rates. 











DR. WISTAR’S BALSAM OF WILD CHERRY. 
Fyrom the Boston Chronotype. 
| Seg eee ede ord prevails, as matters are, and picks off 
the best and prettiest of us, inour prime. In this state 
of things, we must do the best we can—piece and patch up 
the web of life, with journey’, voyages, and medicines. Of 
all the medicines we know of, Dr. Wistar’s 


BALSAM OF WILD CHERRY 


is what we first recommend. We have in our office a living 
proof of its efficacy, who but for it would have been beneath 
the sod long ago. 

The inventor of this medicine, Dr. Wistar, was a man of 
science, of humanity, and undoubtedly prepared the remedy 
in its best form, and the public may rely upon Mr. Fowle 
for the genuine article. 


TO FAMILIES. 


From the great usefulness of this medicine, the proprietor 
would especially recommend it as a general 


FAMILY MEDICINE, 


and advise every family to keep it constantly by them, as it 
will not only be found much superior to the Cough Miz- 
tures in common use, but likewise much more safe for either 
children or adults. 
It not only emanates from a regular physician, but has 
also been well tested in all the complaints for which it is 
recommended. It is not my intention, therefore, either to 
cloak it in mystery, or in any way deceive the public by 
overrating its virtues; on the contrary, I shall simply en- 
deavur to give a brief statement of its usefulness, and flatter 
myself that its surprising efficacy will enable me to furnish 
such proofs of its virtues as.will satisfy the most incredu- 
lous that Consumption may and “ CAN BE CURED,’ if 
this medicine be resorted to in time. 

Be careful and get the genuine Dr. WISTAR'S BAL 
SAM OF WILD CHERRY. 

None genuine, unless signed by ] BUTTS. 

Address all orders to SETH W. FOWLE, Boston, Mas- 
sachusetts. 

For sale by R. S. PATTERSON, Washington, D. C., and 

ts generally, everywhere. 


MASSACHUSETTS QUARTERLY REVIEW. 
No. X.—Marcn, 1850. 
ree by Theodore Parker. Devoted to the Free 
Di ion of matt ning to Philosophy, Lite- 

rature, Politics, Religion, and Humanity. Terms, three 
dollars per year, in advance. 

New subscribers, remitting six dollars, will be supplied 
with the work from the beginning to the close of the third 
volume, until the edition printed is exhausted. 


Contents of No. 10. 











Published by COOLIDGE & WILEY, No. 12 Waterat., 
Boston, and sold at the Bookstores. Mar. 14.—1mi 





per week required, and accompanied by recommendatory 

letters from Mr. Sutton of Washington, or Mr Parkhurst 

of Boston, will be received up to the 15th of April. Address 
J. V. SMIT 

Daily Enquirer Office, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


O’s~ New York Tribune and Boston Post copy three times 
in Daily, and send bill to this office. March 21—4t 


LAW OFFICE, COLUMBUS, 0. 
ILLIAM B. JARVIS, Jun., Attorney and Counseiior 
at Law,Columbus, Obio. Office in Plat#e* new build- 
ing, State street, opposite south door of State House. 
usiness connected with the profession, of all kivds.pur c- 
tnaily attended to. Jan. 28 











CALIFORNIA. 

California Passenger Ticket Agency, and Gold- 

Gathering Apparatus Store. 
NO. 11 PARK ROW, NEW YORE. 
i yee passage tickets for $200. Thorp’s combined 
trunk, rocker, pan, and quicksilver gold separator, all 

in one, only $20. Quicksilver gold-catching ravines, $3. 
Japanned do., $1.50. Retorts, $250. Quicksilver, $1.25. 
California maps, 25 cents. California circulars sent to order. 
Tickets procured for oe at a distance, for the earliest 
possible conveyance. Information always free. Address 

March 21. AKNOLD RUFFUM. 





THE AMERICAN PHONETIC DEPOT, 
No. 100 Mulberry street, Philadelphia. 


d be E following works are in the American Phonetic Al- 
phabet, the only perfect alphabet that has been given to 
the world: 


The New Testament- - - = $1,25 
Comstock’s Phonetic Reader- - 1.00 
Comstock’s Phonetic Speaker - - 100 
The Phonetic Magazine, 2 vols, - 2.50 
The Phoneticon, a large chart - 3,00 
My Little Geography - - - 25 
A Treatise on Phonology - - - 25 
The Phonetic Minstrel -- - - 12 
The Phonetic Library, No.1 - - 50 


oF Comstock’s Phonetic Telegraph, a monthly news- 
paper, is published at 50 cents per annum, in acvance. 
ars Twenty-five per cent. discount is made from the 
above prices to these who purchase by the qnantity. All 
orders must be accompanied with the cash, and directed to 
A. COMSTOCK, M. D. 
No. 100 Mulberry street, Philadelphia. 


STAMMERING CURED, Defective Articulation cor 
rected, Falsetto Voices changed to a rich baritone, and Elo- 
cution taught, by Dr. A. Comstock, at the Vccal Gymnasium, 
No. 100 Mulberry street, Philadelphia. March 21—6t 


TO INVENTORS. 


HE subscribers offer their services to persons wishing to 
T obtain patents in the United States or in foreign coun- 
tries ani will prepare specifications and drawings, and take 
all necessary steps to secure a patent. 

From their long experience as practical mechanics, added 
to a thorough knowledge of the Patent Laws, and acquaint- 
ance with the details connected with the business of the 
Patent Office, they trust they will be able to give satisfaction 
to their employers, both in the clearness and precision of 
their specifications, and in the promptness and ability 
with which they transact all business intrusted to them. 

Persons residing at a distance may procure all necessary 
information, have their business transacted, and obtain a 
patent, by writing to the subscribers, without incurring the 
expense of a personal attendance at Washington. 

odels can be sent with perfectsafety by the txpresses. 

Rough sketches and descriptions can be sent by mail. 

For evidence of theircompetence and integrity, they would 
respectfully refer to all those for whom they have trans- 
acted business. 





Letters must be postpaid. 
Office on F street opposite the Patent Office. 

P. H. WATSON. 
June 7. E. 8S. RENWICK. 





SPRINGDALE BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


oe Institution is agreeably situated in a healthy part 
of Loudoun county, Virginia, eight miles west of Lees- 
burg, and two miles south of ¢1e stage road leading from 
Washington to Winchester. 

The summer term will commence on the 18th of Fifth 
month, (May.) The winter term will commence on the 15th 
of Eleventh month, (November.) 

The branches taught are—Reading, Writing, Arithmetic, 
peostaphy, History, Grammar, Composition, Book-keeping, 
Natural Philosophy, Ast y, Chemistry, Botany, Alge- 
bra, Rhetoric, the F rench Language, Drawing, Painting, 
and Needlework. 

Lectures are delivered on Natural Philosophy, Astrono- 
my, and Chemistry, illustrated by pleasing experiments. 

A library, a cabinet of minerals, and philosophical appa- 
ratus, are provided for the use of the school. The discipline 
is strictly parental; and every effort is made to induce in 
the minds of the pupils a love of knowledge and desire of ex- | 
cellence as the proper stimulants to exertion. 

The terms, for tuition, board, and washing, are $100 per 
annum, or $50 per term of 23 weeks. The only extracharges 
are 50 cents per quarter for lights, pens, and pencils; $3 per 
quarter for French lessons; and the same for drawing and 
painting. Books and stationery furnished at the usual pri- 
ces, when required. 

Scholars sent to the Point of Rocks will be conveyed to 
the school free of charge, by giving timely notice, directed 


Purecel’s Store. 
to SAMUEL M. JANNEY, Principal. 


Dec. 6. 

BENNETT'S DAGUERREAN GALLERY, 
Pennsylvania Avenue, Washington City, one door 
west of Gilman’s Drug Store. 


HE citizens of Washington and strangers visiting the 
T city are respectfully informed that the cchaestibes has 
just opened a gallery as above, which he has fitted up in ele- 
gant style, with all the latest improvements, including 


AN EXTENSIVE SKYLIGHT, 


and is now to take pictures of all sizes, single or in 
ne which his long experience and great success embol- 
him to say will be pronounced by competent judges fully 
eqnal tonay specimens of the phonographic art ever produ- 
ced in the United States. 
Cabinet, measuring eleven by fourteet: inches, 
taken at short notice; also, crayon and enamelled Daguerreo- 








types. 
. Pictures taken equally wen wendy as in fair weather. 


Perfect 


in a | cases. 
ly invited to call anc examine 
eet See Seep OO 8. BENRETE. 
Jan. 31—ly 
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[CONTINUED FROM FIRST PaGE.] 


pledged the Government, in conformity with its past 
policy and professed principles, to ‘promote the 
—— of the memorialists, was stricken out alto- 
ether. 

: This was the first fruit of intimidation on the one 
side, and concession and compromise on the other. 
The majority of the House forbore to express their 
own settled convictions; forbore to pledge t emselves 
to that course of disfavor to slavery and the slave- 
trade, which consistency, honor, and humanity, re- 
quired of them ; yielded everything of substance, and 
retained little else than form. Could they have seen 
that this was but the first step in a long line of con- 
cessions, perhaps not yet ended, surely the patriotic 
men who composed that Congress would ne. er have 
taken that first step. 

What followed, sir? In that same year, North 
Carolina tendered to the United States a cession of 
the territory lying between the mountains which 
form her present western boundary and the Missis- 
sippi, and now constituting the State of Tenens, 
upon condition “ that the inha>itants should have al 
the privileges, benefits, and advantages, of the Ordi- 
nance of 1787; provided, always, that no regulations 
made or to be made by Congress should tend to 
emancipate slaves.” Congress accepted this cession, 
and provided for the government of the ceded country 
as a slaveholding Territory. . 

Hitherto Congress had never sanctioned slave- 
holding. Never hitherto had a single slave been held 
under any authority emanating from Congress, On 
the contrary, as we have seen, in all the territory 
hitherto acquired, slavery had been promptly abol- 
ished, and impregnable barriers erected against its 
renewed introduction. The acceptance of the North 
Carolina cession reversed the policy of the Govern- 
ment, and was a step in the wrong direction. To 
preserve the dominion of a few masters over an 
inconsiderable number of slaves, established policy, 
settled principle, and safe precedent, were alike dis- 
pores It was a mischievous—an almost fatal 


error. 

In 1802, Georgia ceded to the United States the 
country lying between her present western limit and 
the Mississippi, stipulating that the Ordinance of 
1787, in all its provisions, should extend to the ceded 
territory, “that article only excepted which forbids 
slavery.’ This cession was accepted, and the terri- 
tory placed under a Territorial Government, restricted 
from all interference with slavery. This was the 
second chapter in the history of reaction.* 

In 1803, we acquired Louisiana by purchase from 
the French Republic. There wereat that time-about 
forty thousand slaves held within its limits, under 
the French law. The treaty contained this stipula- 
tion : 

“ The inhabitants of the ceded territory shall be incorpo- 
rated in the Union of the United States and admitted as 
soon as possible, according to the Je peg of the Federal 
Constitution, to the enjoyment of all the rights, advanta- 
ges, and immunities oi citizens of the United States; and, 
in the mean time, they shall be maintained in the free en- 
joyment of their liberty, property, and the religion which 
they profess.”—8 Stat. at Large, U. S., 202. 


This stipulation, interpreted according to the plain 
sense of its terms, and carried into practical effect, 
would have enfranchised every slave in Louisiana ; 
for no one, I apprehend, will venture to affirm that 
the slaves were not inhabitants. Independently of 
this stipulation, it was the duty of the Government— 
even more imperative than in 1787, for since then the 
whole country south of the Ohio and eas! of the 
Mississippi had been formed into slave States and 
slave Territories—to establish freedom as the funda- 
mental law of the new acquisition. But this duty 
was not performed, There was some feeble legisla- 
tion against the introduction of slaves from foreign 
countries, and of slaves imported since 1798 from the 
other States ; but that was all, and that was useless. 

Then came the cession of Florida by Spain in 
1820. The stipulation in the treaty was substantially 
the same as in the treaty with France;t+ the duty of 
the Government in respect to the acquisition was 
the same; and there was the same failure to per- 
form it. 

Finally, Texas came in in 1845, not asa Territory, 
butas a State. Within her limits, slavery was never 
under the control of Congress. The existence of 
slavery there was an objection to her admission into 
the Union; but once admitted, and admitted as a 
State, her internal legislation on that subject was as 
much beyond the reach of the National Government 
as before. 

Now, sir, what would have been the result if the 
policy which formed the cessions of North Carolina, 
Georgia, France, and Spain, into slave Territories, 
and finally admitted slaveholding Texas, had pre- 
vailed in 17872 Slavery, it is well known, existed 
in the Northwestern Territory. The honorable 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. Douvetas] has informed 
us that slavery was continued in that State, not- 
withstanding the Ordinance, under the protection of 
the State Constitution. We know what persevering 
efforts—continued from 1802 to 1807, and until final 
rejection of the application here—were used to induce 
Congress to suspend the operation of the slavery 
prohibition in the Ordinance in respect to all the 
territory not included within the limits of Ohio. We 
know what arguments were employed—the same 
precisely which have ever since been urged by those 
who would reconcile the people to the extension of 
slavery—the same, doubtless, which were urged with 
too fatal success to persuade the National Legislature 
to its first departure from the policy of 1774 and 
1787. It was said that slavery would not be increased 
by the proposed extengign, its only effect being to 
change the locality of W8tsons already slaves; that 
the happiness of the slaves would be promoted by 
increased comforts of their new abodes; and, finally, 
that emancipation would be promoted by spreading 
the slaves over thelargest possible extent of territory, 
and thereby making emancipation safe.t 

These facts furnish conclusive proof that but for 
the positive prohibition of slavery by the Ordinance 
of 1787, every foot of land west of the Alleghany 
mountains would have been at this day slave soil. 
No law of physical geography or formation of the 
earth, no want of adaptation of soil or climate to the 

reat staples of slave labor, no imaginary barrier in 
> even of latitude, would have arrested the progress 
of the fatal blight. 

Let us be thankful that the wisdom of the founders 
of the Republic foresaw, and by positive prohibition 
prevented, this great calamity. Let us be thankful, 
also, that those who followed them, though they 
failed to imitate their example, were yet unwilling to 
undo their work. 

Let me now, sir, sum up the results of this policy 
of adding new slave Territories and new slave States 
to the Union, which was substituted for the original 
policy of free Territories and free States. 

I make no remark here upon the admission of 
Kentucky. That State was a district of Virginia, 
and never a Territory of the United States. But out 
of Territories ceded to the Union, and actually organ- 
ized under national jurisdiction, since the adoption of 
the Constitution, eight slave States have been erect- 
ed and admitted: Tennessee out of the cession of 
North Carolina ; Alabama and Mississippi out of the 
cession of Georgia; Louisiana, Missouri, and Arkan- 
sas, out of the cession of France; and Florida out of 
the cession of Spain. Besides these States, we have 
annexed slaveholding Texas, vast in her undisputed 
limits, and with vast claims beyond them. Here are 
eight new slave States, created and admitted out of 
Territories, not one foot of which had been ceded to 
the United States prior to the Constitution, and five 
of them out of foreign territory acquired by purchase 
or annexation since its adoption. 

Well, sir, where are the free States which have 
come into the Union out of these Territories ? There 
is but one. lIowa is the single State yet admitted 
out of all the vast Territories acquired since the or- 
ganization of the Government. 

Thus, sir, we see that while the original policy of 
the Government secured to freedom all the territory 
acquired before the Constitution, and all the States 
erected out of it, the reversal of that policy secured 
to slavery most of the territory subsequently acquired, + 
and all the States formed out of it except one. 

Now, sir, I desire to submit to the Senate a com- 
parison of the areas which belonged respectively to 
freedom and to slavery at the date of the Constitu- 
tion, and the areas which have been devoted to free- 
dom and to slavery, respectively, in States created 
out of Territories and admitted into the Union since 
that date. I have compiled from the reports of the 
Commissioner of the Land Office a statement ex- 
hibiting this comparison, which I will read : 


FREE STATES. 
States in 1787, including Vermont and Maine - —- 
States out of Northwestern Territory, viz: Ohio, In- 
diana, Illinois, Michigan, and Wisconsin - - 
State out of foreign territory acquired, viz: Iowa - 50,914 


454,340 


$4081 
239 


SLAVE STATES. 
States in 1787, including Kentucky - - + = - 
States out of territory within original limits, viz: 
Tennessee, Alabama, and Mississippi - - - 141,969 
States out of foreign territory acquired, including : 
Texas within her undisputed boundaries - - 373,786 
759,307 
Difference in favor of slave States, in square miles - 304,967 
Add to this parts of Tamaulipas and Coahuila, be- 
tween Nueces and Rio Grande, claimed by Texas 52,018 
Add also part of New Mexico, east of Kio Grande, 
claimed by Texas - - - = + + = 124933 
And the vast aggregate difference would swell to - 431,918 


Upon inspection of this table, it will be seen that, 
had the original policy of the Government been per- 
severed in, and no new slave States created out of 
Territories, the difference of area in favor of freedom 
within the original limits of the Republic would 
have been 282,738 square miles ; and all territory ac 

uired beyond those limits would of course have been 
ree, It will be seen also that the reversal of this polic 
reduced this difference to 18,905 square miles, and, 
by acquisitions of foreign territory, changed the bal- 
ance and created a difference in favor o slavery of 
304,967 square miles, which will be incrcased, if the 
claims of Texas are allowed, to the enormous quan- 
tity of 431,918 square miles. Within these limits 
slavery suffers for want of room!—is “ cabined, 
cribbed, confined,” and seeks a wider sphere! 

Sir, complaints from the slave States, under these 
circumstances, sound strangely to me. Why, sir, 
has not the olicy of the Government been reve 
in favor of their system? Has not slavery been ex- 
tended to undreamed-of limits? Have not the slave 
States been more than doubled in number? Has 
mee — area been almost tripled be extent ? Asa 

ey lai lain of the agggressions 
the North. They complain that the recapture of fugi- 
pe slaves is rendered 
a 





“i cult b free Sieve) potion 
sentiment; and that the subject o 
slavery is discussed and adverse opinions formed in 
t Ss i ar which the electors ask us to embody 
an ied free eation ; that slavery has been already 
emia en of the national territories ; 


pease them. 
sad. the voles-of the 
in rete ye en pecsia 
fovernments of t ple, 
tered in conformity with th 


and 


j jentious convictions of 
wee pin sav on legislation, within con- 
stitutional limits, must follow that judgment and 


eestor, complaints respect the former 


tional Government, they who make 
on eekin themselves. For where has re- 
sided the practical control of this Government? 
Let a few facts answer this question. At the close 
of the current Presidential term, the slave States 
will have held the Presidency fifty-two years; the 
free States only twelve years. Of the gentlemen 
who have filled the ‘Department of State, fourteen 
have been from the slave States, and five only from 
the free. Thirteen of the Judges of the Supreme 
Court have been taken from the slave States; from 
the free States, twelve. No Northern man has filled 
the office of Chief Justice during this century; and, 
notwithstanding the population of the free States is 
more than double the free population of the slave 
States, the latter have always been represented ty a 
majority of the Judges upon the Supreme Bench. 
Of the Speakers of the House of Representatives, 
twelve have been from the slave States, and eight 
only from the free States; thus giving to the slave 
States the control of the appoiniment of the com- 
mittees, and, consequently, of the business of the 
House. Sir, it cannot be denied that the power of 
this Government, in all its departments, has been 
for many aaa practically aud substantially, in the 
hands of Southern men, and has been used to ad- 
vance the interests, real or supposed, of the slave 
section of the country. 
These are not my assertions merely. They are 
the assertions of our public history, confirmed by 
the testimony of Southern gentlemen. I beg leave 
to quote an extract from the Charleston Courier of 
October 30, 1844 : 
“Our past experience has shown that the weight of the 
South has been heavily felt in the political balance, and has 
almost always monopolized high federal office. 

“The Southern or slaveholiding States have given six out 
of ten Presidents to the Union; the Northern or non-slave- 
holding States have given but four, and out of these four 
the two last were chosen by a large majorly of Southern 
votes, and the last was a native Virginian, filially devoted 
to the rights and interests of the land of his birth; and 
even the two first enlisted a strong Southern support. 

“ Again, of the six Southern Presidents, five were re-elect- 
ed to their high offices, and each occupied it for eight years, 
and only one will have occupied it but four years, giving in 
all to the slaveholding interest the possession and control 
of the Presidency for forty-four years out of fifty-six, while 
of the four non-slaveholding Presidents three occupied the 
Presidency but four years each, and one only a little month, 
giving in all to the non-slaveholding interest the possession 
= control of the Presidency for only twelve years out of 

ty-six. 

“So of the Chief Justices of the Union ; the South has had 
three, and the North but two out of the five incumbents of 
that august judicial seat. 

“At this moment (October 30, 1844) the Southern or 
slaveholding interest enjoys a monopoly of high federal 
office, executive, judicial, legislative, military, and naval. 
John Tyler, of Virginia, is President; and his Cabinet con 
sists of John C. Calhoun, a South Carolinian, Secretary of 
State; George M. Bibb, a Kentuckian, Secretary of the 
Treasury ; John Y. Mason, a Virginian, Secretary of the 
Navy; Charles A. Wickliffe, a Kentuckian, Postmaster Gen- 
eral; John Nelson, a Marylander, Attorney General: and 
William Wilkins, a Pennsylvanian, the single excepion on 
the list, Secretary of War ; Roger B. Taney, a Marylander, 
is Chief Justice of the United States ; Willie P. Mangum, a 
North Carolinian, is President of the Senate ; and John W. 
Jones, a Virginian, is Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives; and SouthemM men stand at the head of the mostgim- 
portant committees of both branches of Congress ; Winfield 
Scott, a Virginian, is Major General of our army ; and 
James Barron, a Virginian, senior officer of our navy ; and, 
to crown all, Henry Clay, a Kentuckian, is the Whig, and 
James K. Polk, a Tennessean, the Democratic candidate 
for the next Presidency, securing to us the future as well as 
the past. 

“ If this be not the lion’s share of political power, words 
have lost their meaning ; if this be not enough to satisfy the 
South, she must be insatiable indeed.” 


All this, Mr. President, with unimportant modifi- 
cations, is as true of 1850 as it was of 1844. The 
President and a majority of his Cabinet are slave- 
holders; the Speaker of the House is a slaveholder ; 
the committees of both Houses are so constituted 
that the slave interest may receive no damage; and 
the slave States have now, as ever, a majority of the 
Judges of the Supreme Court. The Executivé, 
Legislative, and Judicial! Departments are in the 
hands of the slave power. What more can they 
desire ? 

Having referred, Mr. President, to the Supreme 
Court, I desire to say something further in this place 
of the regard paid to the security of slavery in the 
organization of that tribunal. No one joins more 
cordially than I in respectfui acknowledgments of 
‘the probity, learning, and ability of the distinguished 
men who occupy its seats. But, eminent and up- 
right as they are, they are not more than other men 
exempt from the biss of education, sympathy, and 
interest. It was but the other day that the honora- 
ble Senator from Mississippi, [Mr. Davts,] speaking 
of the adjustment of the Texan boundary of this 
Government, said : 

“In referring it to the Senate, Texas referre.! it to a body 
in which at that time one-half the members had interests 
like those she desired to maintain. In referring it to the 
President, she referred it toa Southern man, whose educa- 
tion and association warranted a reliance both on his infor- 
mation and his sympathies.” 

What more natural than that gentlemen from the 
slave States, in view of the questions likely to come 
before the Supreme Court, should desire that a ma- 
jority of its members might “have interests like 
those which they would desire to maintain?”’ Cer- 
tain it is that some care has been taken to secure 
such a constitution of the court, and not without 
success. I have prepared a table showing at one 
view the circuits, the States composing them, and 
the aggregate free population in each, which I will 


now submit: 
FREE STATES. 





Circuit. States composing it. Free pop- 


ulation. 





First Maine, New Hampshire. Massachu- 
setts, and Rhode Island - : 
Second | Vermont, Connecticut, and New York 
Third | New Jersey and Pennsylvania -~— - 
Seventh | Ohio, Indiana; Illinois, and Michigan 


1,632,896 
3,030,247 
2,097,339 
2,893,783 


SLAVE STATES. 





| 


Circuit. | States composing it. Free pop- 


ulation. 





Fourth | Delaware, Maryland, and Virginia - 
Fifth Alabama and Louisiana - - - 
Sixth North Carolina, South Carolina, and 

Georgia - - - : - - 
Eighth | Kentucky, Tennessee, and Missouri - 
Ninth | Missiasippiand Arkansas- - - 


1,246,572 


521/283 
1,187,410 


1,569,163 
258,079 








From this it will be seen that in order to secure a 
majority from the slave States upon the bench, the 
circuits are so arranged that, with something less 
than half of the free population, the slave States have 
five circuits and five judges out of nine. The small- 
est of the slave State circuits contains little more 
than one-seventh of the free population of the small- 
est of the free State circuits; while the largest of 
the latter contains near twice the number of free 
inhabitants inthe largest of the former. The four 
Southwestern slave States, lying contiguous to each 
other, are divided into two circuits, while th: four 
Northwestern free States, with nearly four times the 
free population, compose but one. 

Mr. President, I have spoken freely of slave State 
ascendency in the affairs of this Government, but I 
desire not to be misunderstood. I take no sectional 
position. The supporters of slavery are the sec- 
tionalists, if sectionalists there are. Freedom is 
national; slavery — is local and sectional. I do 
not complain at all that the offices of the country 
have been filled by Southern gentlemen. Let them 
have the offices, if they will only administer the 
Government in conformity with its original principles, 
But I do complain that it has not been so adminis- 
tered; that its powers have been perverted to the 
support of an institution which those principles 
condemn; and that, in consequence of this perver- 
sion, we are involved in all the difficulties of the 
struggle between slavery and freedom, in the midst 
of which we now are. 

I shall now proceed still further to illustrate the 
character and results of the slavery extension as 
contrasted with the slavery restriction policy, by a 
comparison of the present condition of Ohio, in re- 
spect to population, area, and political power, with 
the seven slave States which have come into the 
Union since the date of her admission. I shall sub- 
mit this comparison in tabular form : 





Votes 
for Pres. 
d 


an 
V. Pres 


Free pop- 


Area, 
ulation, 


square 
miles. 


Date of 


State. admigsion. 


Reps. 





Ohio | Nov. 29, 1802} 1,519,467 
States | admitted 
April 8, 1812} 183,959 


180,440 
337'224 
325 462 
77,639 
54.477 
104,145 


1,263,336 


iS 
_ 


39,694 
since. 
46,431 
47,147 
50,732 
67,380 
52/198 
59 268 
148,569 


471,716 


328,633 
33,653 





Aug. 10, 1821 
June 15, 1836 


Dee. 29, 1845 
Aggregate of States 
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These are the results. Ohio wasadmitted into the 
Union in 1802. She had, in 1840, upon an area of 
not quite forty thousand square milcs, a free popula- 
tion of more than a million and a half, and three 
hundred and twenty-eight thousand voters. Seven 
slave States have been admitted since. They had in 
1840, making the proper deduction from the enume- 
ration of Texas in 1847 given in the table, upon an 
area nearly twelve times greater than that of Ohio, a 

uarter of a million less inhabitants, and ninety 
thousand fewer voters. And yet these States, hav- 
ing, in addition to their free population, a represent- 
ative population of four hundred and fifty-six thou- 
sand slaves, have three votes more in the House 
of Representatives, twelve votes more in the Senate, 
and fifteen votes more in the electoral college. Such 
are the fruits of slavery extension--less population, 
larger area, and more political power. 

And now, Mr. President, let me ask what have 
been the results, on a larger scale, of the subversion 
of the original policy of slavery restriction and dis- 
couragement, and the substitution, in disregard of 
the letter and spirit of the Constitution, of the oppo- 
site policy ? Why, sir, instead of six slave States— 
for 1 do not reckgn among the slave States New 
York or New ao i in both which emancipation 
was expected in 1787, and soon after actually took 

lace—instead of six slave States, we have fifteen; 
tead of a majority of free States, we have an equal 
number of slave and free; instead of seven hundred 
thousand slaves, we have three millions; instead of 
a property estimate of them at ten millions of dol- 
lars, we hear them rated ata thousand millions, and 
even fifteen hundred millions; instead of slavery 
being regarded as a curse, a reproach, a blight, an 
evil, a wrong, a sin, we are now told that it is ‘the 
most stable foundation of our institutions, the hap- 
iest relation that labor can sustain to capital; a 
Geosiog to both races, the white and the black, the 
master and the slave. 

Sir, this is a great change, anda sad change. If 
it goes on, the spirit of liberty must at length become 
page and a despotism will be esta under the 
form of free institutions. 

Mr. President, I do not know that ay monument 

erected over the grave of Jefferson, in Vir- 





ee MASON. There is—a granite obelisk. 


Mr. CHASE. I am glad to hearit. No monu- 
mental marble bears a nobler name, 

Mr. SEWARD. The inscription is: ‘‘ Here was 
buried Thomas Jefferson, Author of the Declaration 
of American Independence, of the Statutes of Vir- 
ginia for Religious Freedom, and Father of the Uni- 
versity of Virginia,’’ 

Mr. CHASE. It is an appropriate inscription, 
and worthily commemorates distinguished services. 
But, Mr. President, if a stranger from some foreign 
land should ask me for the monument of Jefferson, 
I would not take him to Virginia, and bid him look 
on a granite obelisk, however admirable in its pro- 
portions or its inscriptions. I would ask him to ac- 
company me beyond the Alleghanies, into the midst 
of the broad Northwest, and would say to him: 


Si monumentum queris circumspice ! 


Behold, on every side, his monument. These thronged 
cities, these flourishing villages, these cultivated 
fields; thes? million happy homes of prosperous 
freemen ; these churches, these schools; these asy- 
lums for the unfortunate and the helpless; these in- 
stitutions of education, religion, and humanity ; these 
great States, great in their present resources, but 
greater far in the mighty energies by which the re- 
sources of the future are to be developed; these, 
these are the monument of Jefferson. His memoria 
is over all our Western land— 


Our meanest rill, or mightiest river, 

Rolls mingling with his fame forever. 
But what monument should be erected to those 
whose misapplied talents, energy, and perseverance, 
have procured, or whose compromising timidity has 
permitted, the reversal of the policy of Jefferson? 
What inscription should commemorate the acts of 
those who have surrendered vast terri.ories to slave- 
ry; who have disappointed the expectations of the 
fathers of the Republic; who have prepared for our 
country the dangers and difficulties which are now 
around us, and upon us? It is not for me, sir, to 
say what that inscription should be.» Let it remain 
a blank forever. 
Without concluding, Mr. Cuase gave way for a 
motion to adjourn; whereupon, the Senate adjourn- 
ed. 


Wenpnespay, Marcu 27, 1850. 

Mr. CHASE resumed: If, Mr. President, the 
views which I submitted to the Senate yesterday are 
correct, there can be no foundation whatever for the 
doctrine advanced, and somewhat boldly of late, that 
an equilibrium between the slaveholding and non- 
slaveholding sections of our country has been, is 
and ought to be, an approved feature of our politica 
system. No such equilibrium, nothing looking to- 
wards such an equilibrium, can be found in the Con- 
stitution, nor in any early action under it. It was 
not thought of by anybody. On the contrary, the 
Constitution was formed for seven free States and 
six slave States, and with full knowledge, on the part 
of those who framed and those who adopted it, that 
provision had been made by the Ordinance for the 
erection of five additional free States out of the 
Northwestern Territory. It was equally well known 
that Vermont must soon come, and that Maine must 
ultimately come into the Union, and both as free 
States. Many expected also that Kentucky would 
come in as a free State. It is inatter of history that 
a strong effort was made in the convention which 
framed her Con: titution to provide for the abolition 
of slavery within her limits, and that this effort came 
very near success. On the other hand, there is 
nothing in history, so far as I am aware, which gives 
the least support to the idea that anybody wished for 
the extension of slavery beyond the limits of the ex- 
isting States, or for the creation of any more new 
slave States within those limits. But, let it be con- 
ceded that it was anticipated that all the territory 
west of the Alleghanies and south of the Ohio would 
be formed into slave States, just as it has been, and 
where then would be the equilibrium? Four slave 
States—Kentucky, Tennessee, Mississippi, and Ala- 
bama—added to the six existing slave States, would 
make but ten; whereas the seven expected free States 
added to the seven existing free States, would make 
fourteen; thus giving to the free States, after the 
division of every inch of territory into States, a ma- 
jority of eight in this Chamber, 4s well as a large 
majority in the other House. The truth is, sir, that 
this idea of an equilibrium was never started until 
after we began to create slave States out of territory 
acquired from foreign Powers. It is alien to our 
original policy, and inconsistent with the interests 
and the duty of the country. 

Nor, Mr. President, is there any better foundation 
for the assertion that slavery and freedom are entitled 
to equal regard in the administration of this Govern- 
ment. The argument is, that the States are equal ; 
that each State has an equal right with every other 
State to determine for itself what shall be the char- 
acter of its domestic institutions; and, therefore, 
that every right acquired under the laws of any 
State must be protected and enforced in the National 
Territories as in the States whose laws conferred it. 
Sir, the argument does not warrant the conclusion. 
It is true that the States are equal, entirley, absolutely 
equal; it is true that each State, except where 
restrained by constitutional provisions, may form 
its domestic institutions according to its own 
pleasure; but it is not true that every right derived 
from State law can be carried beyond the State into 
the Territories or elsewhere; it is not true, for ex- 
ample, that, if a State chooses to authorize slave- 
holding within its limits, Congress is therefore bound 
to authorize slaveholding in the Territories. It is no 
more true than that a bank, chartered by the laws of 
a pariicular State, would have a right under that law 
to establish branches in the Territories, although the 
National Government might be constitutionally in- 
competent to legalize banking. Why, sir, slavery 
depends entirely for its existence and continuance on 
local law. Beyond the sphere of the operation of 
such law, no man can be compelled to submit to the 
condition of a slave, except by mere unauthorized 
force. 

I come, now, Mr. President, to consider, in the 
light of these general principles, the particular ques- 
tions under the consideration of the Senate. The 
honorable Senator from Kentucky has submitted to 
us several propositions, which mark out a general 
plan for the settlement of all questions growing out 
of the subject of slavery. I am afraid, sir, that the 
plan will hardly prove comprehensive enough. If we 
were prepared to adopt the whole scheme, who can 
say that cther questions and other difficulties will 
not arise from this prolific source of embarrassment 
and trouble.. 

The first proposition of the Senator from Kentucky re- 
lates to the admission of California. It is not now a mat- 
ter of dispute whether California shall or shall not be ad- 
mitted intothe Union. That question is settled. No one 
doubts that California is to come in, with the boundaries 
which she claims and with the Constitution she has adopt- 
ed. I concur cordially in this decision. As a Western 
man, 1 should have preferred the erection of two States 
rather than one out of the Territory acquired from Mexico 
on the Pacific ; and I wish also, in common with many of 
the most intelligent citizens of California, that her eastern 
boundary had been restricted to the range of the Sierra 
Nevada. Under existing circumstances, however, I desire 
to see California come in as she is, without restriction and 
without delay. E 

But it is proposed to connect the admission of California 

with the general settlement of the slavery question; it is 
proposed also, since the recent report of a bill for her ad- 
mission, and of a bill providing Territorial Governments 
for Utah and New Mexico, from the Committee on Territo- 
ries. to give togis Territorial bill precedence over the 
California bill. m opposed, sir, to both these proposi- 
tions. [expect no good result, in the present state of the 
country, from the appointment of such a committee to de- 
vise a general plan of settlement, in which the admission 
of California shall be included. The appointment of such 
an omnibus committee would excite alarm, distrust, indig- 
nation. It would not, in my judgment, inspire confidence 
or command respect. The task assigned to it would be an 
impossible work. Membership of it would be an unenvia- 
ble distinction. Any adjustment that it could devise would 
be more likely to compromise the compromisers than to 
restore tranquillity to the country. I hope that the motion 
for the appointment of this committee may not be pressed. 
I have obaér ved, indeed, with pleasure, some indications 
that it will not be pursued. 
But it will be insisted that the Territorial bill for Utah 
and New Mexico shall have precedence of the California 
admission bill. That, sir, is an adjustment in another 
form. The design of it is palpable enough. It is expected 
that it will be easier to carry the Territorial bill, without 
any restriction as to slavery, before than after the admis- 
sion of California. Ido not know how this may be; but, 
tor one, I will not consent to change the order in which 
the bills are reported by the committee. The country will 
regard, and, in my judgment, will justly regard, any 
change in that order, postponing the California bill to the 
Territorial bill, as a concession to the demand for the ex- 
tension of slavery over free Territories. No such conces- 
sion can ever receive the sanction of my vote. 

Mr. FOOTE. Will the Senator bear with me for a 
moment. 

Mr. CHASE. With pleasure. 

Mr. FOOTE. I didnot myself hear a remark which fell 
from him some time since ; but I understand that he is un- 
der the impression that I do not intend pressing the mo- 
tion I have made for the appointment of a committee. 

Mr. CHASE. I said I hoped it might not be pressed. 

Mr. FOOTE. With the Senator’s permission I will em- 
brace the opportunity to say, and I wish it to be heard by 
all the Senators present, or at least by those who are favor- 
able to the measure, that I had hoped that this day the mo- 
tion would have been taken up and acted on. Iam stillin 
hopes that, after we get through this discussion, it may be 
acted on, if not to-day, at the earliest possible period. I 
deem it my duty, my most solemn duty, to press the mo- 
tion most earnestly. 

Mr. CHASE. Iam sorry to find, Mr. President, that I 
have been under a misapprehension as to the Senator’s in- 
tention. I do not believe that it will be esteemed, in future 
times, a creditable distinction to have bgen, in the’ year of 
grace 1850, a member of any committée, by whose inter- 
vention, or by whose non-intervention, free territory was 
subjected to the blight of slavery ; an: unless the committee 
is designed to 4 mikes 01 this object, I see no reason why its 
appointment should be pressed. 

r. President, the next two propositions of the Senator 
from Kentucky relate to the adjustment of the Texan boun- 
dary, and the assumption by the United States of the Texan 

ebt. 

It seems to me, sir, that both, these questions have been 
brought prematurely into thi¥¥discussion. I see no good 
reason for pressing them at this time upon the considera- 
tion of the Senate. Texas is here. Her Senators are in 
this chamber ; her Representatives are in the other branch 
of the National Legislature. She is one of the United 
States. It is too late to question the constitutionality of her 
admission. And we might well leave all questions con- 
nected with the erection of new States within her limits, 
the liability of the United States for her debts, and the de- 
termination of her western and northwestern boundary, to 
be disposed of when they arise. Not one of them is im- 

rtant now, except that which relates to the boundary 

tween Texas and New Mexico; and that should be de- 
termined in a bill for the government of that Territory 
rather than by a resolution, in forced connection with dis- 
tinct matters. But as these questions are here, and have 
been made the subject of debate by Senators who have 
preceded me, I propose to state my own impressions in re- 
gard to them. ¥ 

And I wish to say, in the first place, that I do not doubt 
the constitutional power of Congress to admit Texas. The 
power to admit new States isconferred upon Congress by 
the Constitution in the broadest and most general terms. 
“New States may be admitted by Congress into this 
Union,” is the language of the Constitution. Statesmen and 
constitutional lawyers of great eminence have denied, I 
am aware, that this power was designed to extend to the 
admission of foreign s; but I see no such limitation in 
the instrument itself. re 

But a power to admit a new State is a vi different 
thing from.a power to covenant for the future admission of 
other States, to be created out of the States admitted. In 
my judgment the latter is as completely beyond, as the for- 
mer is completely within, the powers of Congress. The 
question of admission must be addressed to the Congress 
to which the application for admission is made, and must 
be determined according to its own discrction, uncontrolled 
by any action of any preceding Congress. I do not sa 
that can pro no terms or conditions of ad- 
mission, or none that will be binding. I think otherwise. 
I only say that one Congress cannot, upon the admission 
of one State, bind the discretion of a subsequent 

ss in respect to the admission of other new 
This seems to me teo plain for mi: 

but let me add a le illustration. Sappose 
upon the admission of a State, should agree that as soon as 
any district within it should contain five t inhabit- 
ants, it should be admitted as a State: would that stipula- 





jon a future Congress? I think not. 





Tam very far, therefore, from concurring in the views of 
the honorable Senator from Massachusetts in regard to the 
obligation to admit new slave States out of Texas. Icon: 
fess, sir, that | wag somewhat surprised by the argument 
which he addressed to us. I was aware that no one had 
more zealously opposed the admission of Texas than that 
distinguished Senator. I: his strongest langnage—end no 
man uses stronger language—he had denied the constitu- 
tionality of the resolutions of annexation. After the adop- 
tion of these resolutions, and after compliance with the 
conditions and ace ce of the guaranties tendered by 
them, on the part of Texas; when, according to the argu- 
ment of the Senator from Georgia, delivered upon that 
occasion, the faith of the Government was firmly bound, 
he had stillspoken and voted against her admission. This 
determined and unyielding opposition was understood to 
be based not only upon a conviction of the unconstitution- 
ality of the measure, but also upon a fixed and settled 
hostiiity to the extension of slavery, and tothe increase, in 
either branch of the Legislature, or in any department of 
the Government, of the slave power. I was startled, there- 
fore, when I heard the Senator declare, not only that he 
regarded the constitutionality of the admission af Texas as 
& matter adjudged, and not NOW open to question in any 
way, but that, when the proper time for the enactment 
shall arrive, Congress will be bound to admit four new 
slave States out ef Texas. Sir, I deny this obligation. 
The history of those resolutions Was known to the coun- 
try and known to Texas. Itis, and was at the time, known 
and well known, that those resolutions could not have 
been carried except upon the assurance of Mr. Polk, the 
President elect, that he would adopt the latter of the alter- 
Natives presented by them, which contemplated negotia- 
tion and a treaty. It is and was well known also that 
President Tyler, availing himself of the last days of his 
official power, took the matter out of the hands of the 
President elect, and adopted the course of proceeding au- 
thorized by the first of those alternatives. 

Sir, I will go as far ag aly man to maintain and uphold 
the constitutionally plighted faith of the Government; but 
when a claim is put forth under resolutions, so adopted 
and so acted upon, it must be shown that the claim is war- 
ranted by a fairconstruction of the stipulation, and it must 
be shown further that the ee itself is warranted b 
the Constitution. We have had too much, quite too och | 
of constitutional amendment by legislation and resolution. 

Now, sir, I undertake further to say that the guaranty 
asserted to exist by the distinguished Senator from Massa- 
chusetts, * that new States shall be made out of Texas, and 
that such States as are to be formed out of that portion of 
itlying south of 36 deg. 30 min. may come in, to the number 
of four, in addition to the State then in existence, and ad- 
mitted by these resolutions,’’ is not to be found in the reso- 
lutions. "In the first place, the resolutions do not say that 
any new States “shall”’ be formed out of Texas. ‘They 
provide that * new States, not exceeding four in number, 
m addition to said State of Texas, and having sufficient 
population, May hereafter, by the consent of said State, be 
formed out of the territory thereof, which shall be entitled 
to admission under the provisions of the Federal Constitu- 
tion.’? Where is that absolute “ shag?’ And what are the 
“provisions” referred to? The shail does not exist. The pro- 
visions are these: ‘ No new State shall be formed within ihe 
jurisdiction of any other State, nor any State be formed by 
the junction of two or more States, or parts of States, with- 
out the consent of the States concerned, as well as of the 
Congress.”” Now, this is either an absolute prohibition 
upon the erection of any new State within the limits of an 
existing State, or it is a prohibition of such erection with- 
out the consent of Congress. It is, at least, certain, then, 
that the resolutions themselves make the admission of 
States, erected out of Texas, dependent on the consent of 
the Congress in being at the time the application may be 
made, Consent of Congress is an important qualification 
= asserted guaranty. I need say no more on this 
point. 

_ I will add only that, whatever may be the true construc- 
tion of the resolutions, or their obligatory force under the 
Constitution, it is quite certain that we are under no obliga- 
tion to be active at this time in carving a new State out of 
Texas; and there is no great reason for apprehension that 
Texas will soon propose to divide herself, if Congress does 
not meitdle in the matter, 

As to the Texan debt, Mr. President, I am disposed to 
leave that where the resolutions of annexation left it—with 
Texas. Let Texas keep her lands and her debt. That was 
the sense of Congress then, and I see no reason for any 
change of position. If there are debts for which the Uni- 
ted States are liable, in default of payment by Texas. let us 
wait till the default is established, and then look into the 
amounts and grounds of liability, and do what justice and 
good faith require. 

The unadjusted boundary of Texas presents other but 
not very di ficult questions. The resolutions of annexation 
do not provide for the admission, as a State, of the entire 
Republic of Texas with the boundaries claimed by her. 
This is the language of the resolutions: ‘Congress doth 
consent that the territory properly included within and 
rightfully belonging to the republic of Texas, may be erect- 
ed into a new State, to be called the State of Texas.” All 
questions of boundary are reserved, subject to adjustment 
by the Government of the United States. The simple 
question then is, What territory was “properly included 
within and rightfully belonged to” Texas, as an’ independ- 
ent republic, prior to annexation?) Two propositions re- 
specting this matter seem to me to be clear. First, all the 
territory between the Nueces and the Sabine, and extend- 
ing north to the Red River and the Ensenada, compre- 
hending, according to the report of the Commissioner of 
the Land Office, 148,569 square miles, being four and a half 
times as large as Ohio, was properly included within and 
did rightfully belong to Texas at the date of annexation, 
and is therefore properly comprehended within the new 
State ; secondly, none of that territory north of a line drawn 
from Paso del Norte to the Ensenada, and with that stream 
to Red river, known as New Mexico or the Santa Fe coun- 
try, was properly included within or did rightfully belong to 
Texas at that date, and none of it therefore was a part of 
Texas as admitted into the Union. 

The territory between the Nueces and the Rio Grande, 
and south of Paso and the Ensenada, may be regarded as 
open to controversy. Petitions have been presented in this 
Chamber, since the commencement of the session, from a 
portion of the inhabitants, declaring their conviction that 
the country is not within the rightful limits of Texas, and 
asking fora Territorial Government. Another portion rec- 
ognise the jurisdiction of Texas. We need take no action 
at present, but may await further information and future 
events. 

Some reliance has been’placed on Disturnell’s map, a 
copy of which is annexed to the treaty with Me 1 as 
showing all the territory east of the RioGrande to be with 
in the limits of Texas. That map is now before me, and 
also an earlier map, from the same plate, published in 1844, 
by White, Gallagher, & White. Upon this latter map the 
territory between the Nueces and Rio Grande, and south 
of the Ensenada, is represented as constituting parts of Ta- 
maulipas, Coahnila, and New Mexico or Santa Fe. Dis- 
turnell’s map was published in 1847. The plate was al- 
tered in conformity with information obtained frem the 
Departments of the Government here. The line of the 
Nueces is marked as the “ original boundary of Texas in 
1835.’ The Rio Grande, below the mouth of the Puerco, 
is marked as the ** boundary claimed by the United States.” 
Tamatlipas no longer appears to extend across the lower 
Rio Grande to the Nueces. But Coahuila still extends 
across the river; and above Paso del Norte and the Ense- 
nada, the whole country is designated ‘“‘ Nuevo Mejico, of 
Santa Fe. I see not whataid the claim of Texas can derive 
from this map, which certainly contains no language on 
its face which will sustain it, and which ie referred to in 
the treaty only to fix the western and southern boundaries 
of New Mexico, west of the Riv Grande. 

It is said also that the United States having been consti- 
tuted the arbiter between Mexico and Texas by the resolu- 
tions of annexation, and having become possessed of the 
territory in dispute by Saieee or purchase, is estopped 
from denying the claim of Texas. Isthisso? Let me put 
acase. Two neighbors dispute about their boundary, and 
refer the quesjion to an arbiter. Pending the controversy, 
the arbiter buys the interest of one. Is he therefore 
bo:nd to concede the tract in dispute to the other? Clear- 
ly not He has acquired the title of one, and, with it, 
whatever rights his grantor possessed. And it is now his 
business to adjust the controversy fairly and peaceably, if 
he can; if not, to refer it to another arbiter. 

In my judgment, therefore, our plain duty at present is 
to provide a Territorial Government for New Mexico, which 
should embrace within its jurisdiction the whole country 
north of Paso and the Ensenada. But it does not seem to 
me indispensably important that the precise limits of its 
jurisdiction should be defined. The valley of the Rio 
Grande is the only part which is at present peopled, except 
by Indians, and the only part thereiore which urgently re- 
_— an established Government. The territory between 
the Nueces and the Rie Grande, south of the line of New 
Mexico, ¢an be left open to fut ire adjustment, upon fur- 
ther information as to the views of the people and the 
rights of Texas. 

Mr. President, the fifth, sixth, and eighth resolutions of 
the Senator from Kentucky embrace three propositions, 
which I propose to consider together : 

1. That slavery in this District should not be abolished, 
except with the consent of the District and of Maryland. 

+ he nr the slave trade in this District ought to be abol- 
ished, 

3. That Congress has no power to prohiblt the slave trade 
among the States. 

J concur fully in the second of these propositions, and 
thank the honorable Senators from Kentucky (Mr. Cray] 
and from Alabama [Mr, Kine] for the favor they have 
shown to this measure. 

I cannot concur in the first proposition, J have already 
said that. in my judgment, the Constitution confers on 
Congress no power to enforce the absolute subjection of 
one man to the — of another man as property. It is 
my opinion that all legislation adopted or enacted by Con- 
gress for enforcing that condition ought to be repealed, 
whether in this District or elsewhere. I listened with 
great pleasure to the emphatic declaration of the Senator 
from Kentucky, in respect to the extension of slavery by 
Congress, that he would give “no vote fo propagate 
wrongs?’ What wrongs? Why, sir, those wrongs, mul- 
tiplied and complicated, which are summed up in one 
word—SLAVERy. And where is the warrant for this com- 
prehensive condemnation of slavery ?_ It is found in that 
LAW to assert the supremacy of which here seems to some 
so censurablethat law of sublimer origin and more awful 
sanction than any human code, written in ineffaceable 
characters upon every heart of man, which condemns all 
injustice and all oppression as a violation of that injunc- 
tion which commands us to do unto others as we would 
that others should do unto us. 

If the Senator from Kentucky was right—and who did 
not feel that he was right?—in saying that he would give 
no vote to propagate wrongs, am I not right in saying that 
I will give no vote to perpetuate wrongs? Sir, I will give 
no vote for the perpetuation or continuance of slavery in 
this District. I deny any implied obligation to the people 
of Maryland to continue slavery here as long as it is con- 
tinued there. No evidence can be produced of any such un- 
derstanding. The state of public sentiment in Maryland and 
in Virginia at the time of the cession warrants the belief 
that the understanding and expectation, if there was any, 
was very different from that supposed. But, whatever the 
understanding or expectation may have been, our duty 
seems to me plain. The power of exclusive legislation 
over this District is confided tous. We are bound to use 
it so as to establish justice and secure the blessings of lib- 
erty for all within its reach. : 

I was surprised, Mr. President, by the proposition that 
Congress has no power to prohibit the slave trade between 
the States. Why, sir, that trade is prohibited now, except 
upon eertain eonditions. 4% is prohibited it: vessels of less 
capacity than forty tons. Nota slave can be shipped coast- 
wise without a permit from an officer of the United States ; 
not a slave shipped can be landed without such a permit. 
Any one who will take the trouble to cousult the act of 1807 
will see how this matter stands. Ido not think that law 
unconstitutional. The Constitution confers on Congress 
power “to regulate commerce among the several States.” 
Congress exercised this power in enacting that law. If 
thy might enact that, they may enact others. If they can 
Frosibit the trade in vessels of less than forty tons, 
they can prohibit it in vessels of one hundred—five hun- 
dred—altogether. And why should not Congress prohibit 
this traffic?) We hear doom 4 of the rey 4 of the African 
slave trade. Our laws denounce against those’engaged in 
it the punishment of death. Is it less cruel, less deserving 
of punishment, to tear fathers, mothers, children, from their 
homesand each other, in Maryland and Virginia, and trans- 
port them to the markets of Louisiana or Mississippi? If 
there be a difference in cruelty and wrong, is it not in favor 
of the African and against the American slave trade? 
Why, then, should we be guilty of the inconsistency of 
abolishing that by the sternest prohibition, and continuing 
this under the sanction of national law ? 

The seventh proposition of the Senator from Kentucky 
contemplates more effectual provision for the extradition 
of fugitive slaves. 

I was sorry te hear the Senator from Massachusetts say, 
the other day, that he proposed to support the bill on this 
subject, with the amendments to it, reported from the Ju- 
diciary Committee, “ with all its provisions, to their fullest 
extent.” J ask Senators, who pro to support that bill, 
where they find the power to legislate on this subject in 
the Constitution 2. 1 know to what clause I shall be refer- 
red. I know I shall be told that the Constitution provides 
that “no person held to service or labor in one State, un- 
der the laws thereof, escaping into another, shall, in conse- 
gueace of any law or regulation therein, be discharged 
Tom such service or labor, but shall be delivered up on 
claim of the party to whom such service or labor may be 
due.” But this clause contains no grant of legislative 

wer to Congress. That power is conferred exclusively 

y Special clauses, granting legislative power in t to 
particular subjects, and by the eighth section of the first 
article, which, after enumerating the specific powers of 

88, proceeds to declare that Congress shall have 
power << make all laws wie op oocemnary and 
proper for carrying into execution the foregoing powers, 
and all other ng vested by this Constitution in the 
Gov ent of the United States, or in any department or 
officer thereof.”’ 


Now, sir, what power is vested, by the clause in rela- 
tion to ives fom service, in the Government, or in 
an ment or officer of the Government? None at 
} and if none, then the legislative of Congress 
does not extend tothe subject. The c is a clause of 
It has been so denominated by every Senator 





who had occasion to speak of it. The honorable Sen- 
stor freae Massachusetts told us that he “always thought 
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that the Constitution addressed itself to the Legislatures 
of the States, or to the States themselves; that he had 
always been of the opinion that it was an injunction upon 
the States themselves.” If this opinion be correct, the 
vower of legislation and the duty of legislation must be 
with the States, and not with Congress. 

Mr. BUTLER. I interrupt the Senator merely with a 
view to obtain what I regard as important to the congider- 
ation of this matter. If some of the States who are par- 
ties to this compact refuse to pass such laws as will fulfil 
their obligations, where is the remedy ? 

Mr. CHASE. I know of no remedy. None has been 
provided by the Constitution. But let me put a question 
to the Senator from South Carolina. The Constitution 
provides among these articles of compact, of which the 
stipulation in regard to fugitives from service is one, that 
“the citizens of each State shall be entitled to all privi- 
leges and immunities of citizens in the several States,” 
Now, I ask the Senator if he admits, that, under that 
clause, Congress has power to provide penalties for the 
imprisonment of colored citizens of Massachusetts in the 
ports and under the laws of South Carolina? 

Mr. BUTLER. I take the broad ground that each State 
has a right to prescribe its own qualifications of citizen- 
ship. I all the old acts: f Congress the class of persons 
referred to by the Senator are spoken of as persons of 
color as contra-distinguished from citizens. 1 believe it is 
in the power of every State to make a full citizen of a 
black man, but not to make him a full citizen of any other 
State. The definition of a citizen in South Carolina is 
not governed by what may be the definition of a citizen in 
another State. I believe that each State ean determine 
the qualifications ef voters, and control as it pleases the 
rights of different classes of persons. Butthe Senator has 
not answered or met the question I have asked, and that 
is, in case a State refuses to carry out the provisions of the 
article in the Constitution, where is the power to compel 
it to do so? 

Mr. CHASE. I certainly answered the Senator distinctly 
and candidly. I said 1 knew of no remedy in case of th 
refusal of a State to perform its stipulations. The obliga- 
tion of the compact and the extent of the compact are, a8 
in every other case of treaty stipulation, matters which 
address themselves exclusively to the good faith and sound 
judgment of the parties to it. But did the Senator answer 
my question ? Ye has not told us whether, in his judg- 
ment, the General Government has power to enforce that 
constitutional compact which guaranties to the citizens 
of each State the rights of citizens in all the States. He 
has told us that each State determines for itself who shall 
be its citizens. I grant it. He, says one State cannot de- 
termine who shall be a citizen of another. That may be 
so. But when a State has once determined who its own 
citizens shall be, the compact stipulates that they shall 
have the privileges of citizens in every other State, Not 
that pe) shall de citizens—not that they shall be admitted 
to the elective franchise, or be made eligible to office ; but 
that they shall have those rights and immunities, that secu- 
rity and that protection to which citizens generally, jmale 
or female, minors or adults, are entitled. My question 
was: Has the General Government, in the judgment of 
the Senator, power under the Constitution to enforce the 
performance of this stipulation in South Carolina? 

But I have been drawn aside from the line of argument 
I intended to pursue. . 

I repeat, Mr. President, that this clause in relation to 
fugitives from service is a clause of compact. For many 
years alter the adoption of the Constitution it was yo re- 
garded. It was not much discussed, and the limits of the 
respective powers of the State and Federal Governments 
under it Were not very accurately settled. But nearly all 
the States legislated under it, and provided such provisions 
for the extradition of fugitives as they deemed consistent 
with the security of the personal nights of their own in- 
habitants. | At length, however, the Prigg decision was 
made, which asserted the exclusive right and duty of Con- 
gress to legislate on this subject, and denied that right and 
duty to the States. The same decision suggested, what 
every one here will admit, that Congress could not require 
State officers to intervene in the business of extradition, 
It need surprise no one thatafter this the States ceased to 
enact extradition laws, or that some of them repealed those 
they had before enacted, and prohibited the intervention of 
their officers. 

But, sir, a decision of the Supreme Court cannot alter 
the Constitution. If Congress had no power to legislate 
on this subject before the decision, Congress has none now. 
The decision determined the case before the court. It es- 
tablished a precedent for the determination of such cases. 
It must stand till overruled. But I do not see how an 
Senator who finds himself unable, after the fullest consid- 
eration, to Concur in the principle of the decision, can jus- 
tify himself in the exercise of a power which he does not 
believe the Constitution has conterred. 

What, sir, is the history of this clause and the clauses 
of like character which stand with it in the Constitution? 
This clause was taken from the Ordinance of 1787. In 
the Ordinance no one pretends that it wes anything more 
than an article of compact. No power was derived from 
it to the Government. Three other clauses of the same 
nature are found in the same article of the Constitution: 
one stipulating for the extradition of fugitives from justice ; 
another stipulating that the citizens of each State shall 
have the immunities of citizens in all the other States; 
and a third stipulating that full faith and credit shall be 
given in each State to the public acts, records, and judicial 
proceedings of every other State. All these clauses are 
taken from the articles of Confederation, where they stood 
as articles of compact, binding the good faith of the States, 
but conferring no power on the Government. Can a good 
reason be given by any one why they should have a differ- 
ent operation in the Constitution? It seems evident that 
the framers of the Constitution did not suppose that the 
General Government could enforce the execution of these 
clauses or any of them without special provision. For, 
coupled with the clause respecting records, we find a 
special power conferred on Congress to “prescribe, by 
general laws, the manner in which the record shall be 
proved, and the effect thereof.” This grant of a special 
power in respect to records, and this omissien to grant 
any power in respect to the other subjects, affords the 
strongest possible implication that the Constitution Con- 
vention did not design to grant any such power. Had the 
grant of the special power as to records been omitted, 
that clause would have been a stipulation precisely like 
the other clauses, and having the same effect; no more, 
no less; no narrower, no broader. It would have been 
binding on the States; bnt no power could have been 
derived from it to Congress. To enable Congress to legis- 
late, a special grant was necessary. The.omission of any 
special grant of power to legislate upon the subject-matter 
of the other clauses must, then, have been designed, and 
must have been intended, asa denial of such power. 


Are Senators prepared to adopt the broad proposition 
upon Which the Supreme Court rested and were obliged 
to rest the assertion of the power to legislate on the extra- 
dition of fugitives, namely, that wherever the Constitution 
confers a right or enjoins a duty, a power arisesto the Fed- 
eral Government to enforce the right or compel the duty ? 
Are they prepared to carry this doctrine into its practical 
results? Is it not obvious that it will open anew and very 
copious source of powers to the General Government: 
and that it must tend to the subversion of the rights of 
the States and the establishment of a consolidated central 
power, dangerous to their independence and sovereignity ? 

I have said, Mr. President, that the several clauses pro- 
viding for the extradition of fagitives trom justice, and f- 
gitives from service, and for the security in all the States 
of the rights of the citizens of each State, are in the nature 
of treaty stipulations, to be carried into effect by the ap- 
propriate action of the State Governments. What that 
action should be it is for the State Governments to deter- 
mine. It is for them to ascertain the true import of the 
terms of the compact, and to provide for iis execution b 
such legislation as will guard equally the just rights of all 
parties. But, sir, those States whoclaim the pei formance 
of the compact from their sister States must see to it that 
they perform it themselves. A State which imprisons, 
without pretence of crime, the citizens of another State, 
cannot demand, with a good grace, the surrender of fugi- 
tives, 

But, sir, if it be granted that Congress has the power to 
legislate, are we bound to exercise it?) We have*power, 
without question, to enact a met law, but no one pro- 
poses such a law; and, if proposed, no one would feel 
obliged to vote for it, simply because we have power to en- 
act it. We have power to declare war, but to declare war, 
without just cause, would be, notaduty, but a crime. The 
power to provide by law for the extradition of fugitives is 
not conferred by any express grant. We have it, if we 
have it all, as an implied power; and the implication 
which gives it to us is, to say the least, remote and doubt- 
ful. We are not bound to exercise it. We are bound, in- 
deed, not to exercise it, unless with great caution, and 
with careful regard, not merely to the alleged right sought 
to be secured, but to every other right which may be af- 
fected by it. Were the power as clear as the power to coin 
money or regulate commerce, still it should not be exer- 
cised to the prejudice of any right which the Constitution 
guaranties. We are not prepared, I hope, and I trust we 
never shall be prepared, to give the sanction of the Amer- 
ican Senate to the bill and the amendments now upon our 
table—a bill which authorizes and requires the appoint- 
ment vf two hundred and sixty-one commissioners, and 
an indefinite number of other officers. to catch runaway 
slaves in the State of Ohiv, which punishes humanity as a 
crime ; whick authorizes seizure without process, trial 
without a jury, and consignment to slayery beyond the 
limits of the State without opportunity of defence, and 
upon ex parte testimony. Certainly no such bill can 
receive my vote. 

It isfurther proposed, Mr. President, by the Senator from 
Kentucky, to es‘ablish Governments for the Territories ac- 
quired from Mexico, without any prohibition of slavery. 
He proposes also to declare by resolution that slavery does 
wot now exist in those Territories, and is not likely to he 
introduced into them. 

Mr. President, no question has been more discussed of 
late years than this of the territorial prohibition of slavery, 
Upon the rostrum, in legislative halls, in the street, by the 
fireside, everywhere, it has been a topic of debate, appeal, 
and conversation. From the moment that it became evi- 
dent that the Mexican war must result im vast accessions 
of domain, an earnest desire, which soon matured into 
fixed determination, was manifested by a large majority of 
the American People that slavery should be forever ex- 
cludec from the new acquisitions. It was honorable to the 
Northern Democracy that the first proposition to impress 
forever, upon the soil of the new territory, the signature 
and seal of freedom, came from a Northern Democrat, dis- 
tinguished for fidelity to Democratic principles, and was 
received with favor by the great body of his political asso- 
ciates. It was equally honorable to Northern Whigs that 
they were not deterred by its Democratic — from giv- 
ing to the Proviso of Freedom a generous and general sup- 
port. Jt was a revival, after the lapse of sixty two years, 
of the territorial policy of Jefferson, and, however it may 
now sevre particular ends to depreciate or deride it, the 
country will at last do justice to the meesure and its 
author. 

During the last Presidential canvass, it was hard to find 
in the free States an opponent of slavery prohibition. The 
people had considered the subject, and had made up their 
minds. There was no need, therefore, of argument to es- 
tablish the correctness of the principle or the necessity of 
the measure. The only contest was upon the question, 
whose election was most certat to secure the exclusion of 
slavery from the Territories. 

On the Whig side, it was urged that the candidate of the 
Philadetphia « onvention was, if not positively favorable to 
the Proviso, at least pledged to leave the matter to Con- 
gress, free from Executive influence, and ready to approve 
it when enacted by that body. Great stress, therefore, was 
laid upon the selection of Representatives and Senators de- 
voted to this great measure; and it was asserted that if a 
majority of the members of the House and a Vice Presi- 
dent, holding the casting vote in this body, could be elected 
favorable to the Proviso, the freedom of the Territories 
would be secure. 

It happened that the distinguished statesman who re- 
ceived the nomination of the Baltimore Convention for the 
Chief rengareirey | had written a letter shortly before that 
event, in which he avowed a change of opinion in regard 
to the Proviso. which had resulted in a conviction that 
Congress had no constitutional power to enact it. Not- 
withstanding this letter, many of his friends in the free 
States persisted in asserting that he would not, if elected, 
veto the Proviso; many also insisted that he regarded sla- 
very as excluded from the Territories by the Mexican laws 
still in force; while others’ maintained that he regarded 
slavery as an institution of positive law, and Congress as 
constitutionally incompetent to enact such law, and held 
therefore that it was impossible for slavery to get into the 
Territories, whether Mexican law was in force or not It 
was claimed accordingly with great confidence that, in the 
event of the election of that eminent citizen, slavery would 
be as effectually excluded from the Territories by the ac- 
tion of the Administration as it could possibly be by the 
Proviso. 

Not satisfied with the positions or the nominations of 
either of these candidates, a great body of Independent 
Democrats, Progressive Whigs, and Liberty men, united 
upon a platform of Democratic principles and measures, 
under the banner of Free Democracy, in support of a Dem- 
ocratic statesman who had already been honored with the 
Chief Magiavert, and whose “4 pone to the extension of 
slavery and co ial approval of the great measure of pro- 
hibition which had received a sanction so unanimous thom 
the ple, was well known and undoubted. 

_, Well, sir, fessions of devotion to Free-Soil principles, 
liberally and even prodigally made by the supporters of the 
Philadelphia and Baltimore nomineés, reinforced by party 
— and party attachments, so far prevailed with the 
people that the nominee of the Free Democracy received 
— about wp peo thousand votes. 

s between the othercandidates, the argument addressed 
to the people by the friends of the Philadelphia nomination 
was in substance this: prohibition is essential to the certain 
exclusion of slavery from the Territories ; if the D ti 





the House of Representatives a decided majority pledged 
to its support. 

What then? We came here; and, sir, it does seem to 
me that when we get here we are apt to forget that there is 
@ PEOPLE, and that we have CONSTITUENTS. We seem 
to be more desirous to reach results which will satisfy con- 
trolling influences here, than to meet the just expectations 
of those whose representatives we are. “Why, sir, every 
ene knows that at the commencement of this session there 
was a decided and apparently fixed majority in the other 
branch of Congress in favor of the Proviso, and that in this 
Chamber half or nearly half the members were instructed 
to vote for it. And yet now we are told, and told by Sen- 
ators who but recently were foremost in zealous advocacy 
of this measure, that it is unnecessary, and offensive to the 
South, and should be abandoned. Plans of compromise 
and arrangement, every one of which involves the surren- 
der of this great vital principle, are brought forward and 
on upon us. 

do not understand, sir, how it is that a measure which 
fully harmonizes With the original policy and the early pre- 
cedents of the Government, and which once received the 
unapimous sanction of the entire South, can now justly be 
fegarded as offensive by that section of the country. If it 
was right and acceptable to abolish existing slavery and pro- 
hibit future slavery in the Northwestern Territory in 1787, 
the prohibition of the extension of slavery into the territory 
acquired from Mexico, where no slave now exists, cannot 
be just cause of offence in 1850. At all events, sir, we 
must do our duty, We should not, we must not, be moved 
from: it by any appeal addressed to sympathy and not to 
judgment. 

But we are told, also, that the Proviso is unnecessary ; 
and this, too, by the honorable Senator from Massachusetts, 
who, less than two years ago, without reservation or qual- 
ification, declared his full adhesion to its ** whole doctrine.” 
Then there was great danger, in his judgment, that slavery 
would find entrance into the Territories, if the Democratic 
candidate should be elected ; for, in that event, prohibition 
would be out of the question. Now, it is discovered that 
prohibition is unnecessary ! Slavery is excluded—so the 
Senator informs us—from California and New Mexico 
“by the law of nature, of physical geography, the law of 
the formation of the earth.” “And he tells us he would 
“not take pains to reaffirm an ordinance of Nature, nor to 
re enact the will of God.” 

I wish, Mr. President, that the honorable Senator had 
told us that in 1848. I wish that the people could then 
have heard something of this law of nature, of physical ge- 
ography, of the formation of the earth, which makes the 
Territories acquired from Mexico forever inaccessible to 
slavery. I cannot help thinking that the result of the elec- 
uion would have been somewhat different if these views 
had been then understood to find favor with the supporters 
of the Fhiladelphia nomination. 

Sir, this law of nature is not, I suppose, of recent origin. 
It existed 848, if it exists at all. The clear vision 
which can r@ad it now, written so plainly in the formation 
of the earth—descending so visibly from the throne of 
God—discerned it doubtless then. Why was it not then 
announced? 

I must be allowed to say that, in my judgment, there is a 
difference between the full and entire commitment to the 
‘whole doctrine” of the Proviso which the Senator avow- 
ed in 1848, and his recent declaration that, in a bill for the 
Government of New Mexico, a prohibition of slavery would 
be an * entirely useless, and, in that connection, entirely 
senseless Proviso.” Useless and senseless, because it would 
be a re-enactment of the will of God. Sir, I should like to 
know what laws we are to enact, if we are not to re-en- 
act the will of God? There is another power: are his the 
laws which we should re-enact? Sir, all just legislation 
must be a re-enactment of the Divine will. The rights of 
human nature are not derived from human law. Men are 
“created equal: “they are endowed by their Creator 
with inalienable rights.” Aggressions upon these rights 
arecrimes. It is the duty of every Legislature to frame 
all law with paramount regard to the prohibition of these 
aggressions and the security of these rights. _ : 

But, sir, is it quite true that any law of physical geogra- 
phy will protect the new Territories from the curse of sla- 
very? Peonism was there under Mexican law: and where 
there is compulsory servitude for debt, lifelong and inevi. 
table, chattel-slavery is not far off, if the law will permit 
it. Butif peonism were not there to warn us what may 
be expected if slavery be not prohibited, could we, as ra- 
tional legislators, find an excuse in the physical circum 
stances of the country for abandoning the Proviso? Itis 
said to be * Asiatic in formation and scenery.” Are there 
no slaves in Asia? But the soil is cultivated by “ irriga- 
tion.” Well, sir, will the fact, if it be a fact, that the sun 
shines from a cloudless sky, and waters to refresh the earth 
must be drawn from the streams which snow-capped hills 
supply: will this exclude slavery? But the lands are poor. 
Sir, who knows that? Much of the vast region over which 
we are to extend Territorial Governments is wholly unex- 

lored. In other parts there is, as everywhere else, good 

and and poor land. Certainly there are mines, and in no 
emnlovment has slave labor been more commonly or more 
profitably used. k 

Let us take care that we do not deceive ourselves or mis- 
lead others. Neither soil, nor climate, nor physical forma- 
tion, nor degrees of latitude, will exlcude slavery from any 
country. Can any gentleman name a degree of latitude 
beyond which slavery has not gone? Or any description 
of country to which it has not, at some time, found ac- 
cess? It is acknowledged, and has been for years acknow- 
ledged, to be unprofitable in several of the existing States; 
and yet no State, except New York and New Jersey, which 
obeyed the impulse of the Revolution and of its doctrines, 
has abolished slavery since the organization of this Gov- 
ernment. The truth is, that so long as a powerful and 
active political interest is concerned in the extension of 
slavery into new Territories, it is vain to look for its ex- 
clusion from them except by positive law. It has been re- 
peatedly stated by gentlemen from the slave Sta‘es, in the 
course of this debate, that nothing prevented slave emigra- 
tion to California except the anti-slavery agitation and the 
dread of the Proviso. 

Mr. President, there are some Senators who place no re- 
liance on configuration, or climate, or other physical con- 
ditions, for the exclusion of slavery, but seem to rely with 
some degree of confidence on the Mexican law to secure 
that object. I do not concur in this reliance. The Mexican 
law remaining in force in the Territories, should secure, in 
my judgment, the freedom of all the inhabitants at the date 
of acquisition In my judgment, also, neither the Govern- 
ment of the United States nor any Territorial Government 
is or can be constitutionally authorized to institute slavery, 
aby more than a monarchy, or a national religion, or the 
inquisition. But, sir, 1 know very well that Mexican law 
can be changed as soon as a Territorial Legislature is es- 
tablished ; and I know, also, that my view of the constitu- 
tional limitations upon the power of this Government and 
of Territorial Governments, in respect to their competency 
to establish and maintain slavery, is not acknowledged as 
correct by the statesmen and jurists of the slave States. 
Give me an Administration of fhis Government fully im- 
bued with this view, heartily favorable to the perpetuation 
and extension of human freedom, and heartily epposed to 
the perpetuation and extension of human slavery, and I 
would not ask for any legislative prohibition. The spirit 
of sach an Adminisiration, the judicial action which it 
would secure, and, above all, the Constitution so inter- 
preted and enforced, would be Proviso enough, 

But we have no such Administration. On the contrary, 
we know that distinguished gentlemen, who are among its 
most prominent supporters, assert and insist that under 
the Constitution, and in virtue of ite provision, the Gov- 
ernment of the United States is as much bound to protect 
and maintain, within national territories, every slavehold- 
ing emigrant in the full possession, control, and disposal of 
his slaves, as itis to protect and maintain any other emi- 
grant in the possession, control, and dispogal of any species 
of property whatever. Jn this position leading gentlemen 
on the other side of the Chamber agree with them. In 
other words, they insist that, by the operation of the Con- 
stitution itself, slavery became lawful in the Territories 
from the date of the acquisition. There is a pretty gene- 
ral concurrence among Senators from the slave States of 
both political parties in this position. I should be glad to 
be assured that there are n» Senators from the free States 
who concur in it. Iregret that the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts, whom I am sorry notto see in his seat to-day, did 
not see fit, when he addressed the Senate lately, to state 
his views upon this subject. If I recollect aright, that dis 
tinguished Senator, when occupying another high position 
in the Government, in a diplomatic despatch of great abil- 
ity. maintained the doctrine that, under the Constitution 
of the United States, n might be held as property in 
American vessels upon the high seas, beyord the limits of 
any State, and this upon the ground that such vessels were 
to be regarded in the same light as national territory. If 
the honorable member does in fact hold this opinion, I do 
not see that he differs widely, or at all, asto this matter, 
from the Senator from Georgia, [Mr. BERRIEN.) or the Sen- 
ator from Alabama, (Mr. Kina.] I need not say that I 
wholly dissent from it. 

In the midst of this variety of opinion, and under the 
circumstances which surround us, when it is well known 
that nearly every Senator from the slave States insists that 
slavery should be permitted in the Territories, and most 
of them expect that, if permitted, slavery will he intro- 
duced there, it seems to me wurse than ordinary folly for 
those who really desire its exclusion to reject the simple, 
and obvious, and certain preventive of prohibition. That 
we have the power to prohibit is clear, if we have any 
oweF to legislate for the Territories at all. That we have 
The power to legislate I shall not pause to argue. I know 
of but ene Senator who denies it; and even that distin- 
guished gentleman, (Mr. Cass.] though he cannot find 
power to establish Territorial Governments, declares him- 
self ready to assume it, on the ground of necessity. If he 
is willing to assume that power, it is difficult to see why 
he should not be willing, in exercising that power, to es- 
tablish Governments upon principles which will secure to 
every individual under them the blessings of personal lib- 
erty. For myself, 1 cannot doubt upon the subject. The 
power to provide Governments for thie Territories, and to 
prescribe just limits to their action, is clearly given by the 
Constitution. It has been exercised under every Adminis 
tration, and by nearly every Congress since the organiza- 
tion of the Government. Whatever differences of opinion 
there may have been, as to the existence or limits of other 
powers, there has been very little as to this. The power 
to prohibit slavery in the Territories is, in my judgment, 
clear and indisputable ; and the duty of exercising it is im- 
perative and sacred. ei 

But, we are told that if Congress prohibit slavery in the 
Territories, or abolish slavery and the slave trade in this 
District, or fail to provide adequate securities tor the return 
of runaway slaves, the South will dissolye the Union! 
This cry, Mr. President, neither astonishes nor alarms me. 
I have never thought, nor do} now think, that any man 
should be deterred by it, fram an honest, fearless discharge 
of his duty here. It is an old ory, not without profit to 
those who have used it. It was first heard in the Con- 
gress of 1774. The student of history who examines the 
hon-importation and non-exportation agreement of that 
Congress, will be struck by a singular exception in the non- 
exportation article. I have already had occasicn to re- 
mark that the agreement itself was designed to secure 
a redress of American grievances from the Government of 
Great Britain by a suspension of commercial intercourse, 
The non-exportation article bound the colonies and the 

eople not to export any American commodity to Great 
Britain, Ireland, or the West Indies, with this remarkable 
qualification, “except rice to Rurope.” How came this 
exception there ? hy, sir, the staple of South Carolina 
was rice, and the delegates of South Carolina in that first 
Congress, when the struggle with Great Britain was im- 
ending, and union was all-important to its successful 
issue, threatened to withdraw from the Congress and break 
up the Association, unless South Carolina could be per- 
mitted to export rice and indigo. This proceeding occa- 
sioned a suspension of the business of the Congress for 
two or three days. Finally, it was determined to com- 
lete the Association without conceding the South Caro- 
fina demand, and thereupon her delegates, except one, 
withdrew. They were invited to return, and a compro- 
mise was proposed, to allow the exportation of rice, but 
not of indigo. I have consulted Pitkin’s Statistics, and J 
find that the export of rice in 1770 was about one hundred 
and sixty thousand barrels, valued at fifteen hundred and 
thirty thousand dollars. J find no mention of indigo. Of 
course the compromise was agreed to, and the words “ ex- 
cept rice te Europe” added to the non-exportation article. 
Tt was a model for all future compromises. South Caro- 
lina got what was substantive, and surrendered what was 
unimportant. This was the first utterance of the disunion 
cry, and this was its first result, 

The journals of the old Congress inform us that in 1783 a 
resolution was adopted, establishing the seat of Government 
at the Falls of the Delaware. Much dissatisfaction was 
manifested by the South. Some persons, it seems, became 
alarmed, and a motion was ma‘le to reconsider, in order to 
fix on some place more “ favorable to the Union,” and 
approaching “ nearer to that justice which is due ta the 
Southern States,’’* All this terminated in anotheg com- 
promise. It was agreed that two seats of Gov ent 
should be established—one on the Delaware, and the other 
on the Potomac. The final result was the establishment, 
by the action of Congress under the Constitution, of the seat 
of Government in this Dis'rict,and the abandonment of 
the location originally agreed on. 

In the Convention which framed the Constitution the 
same cry washeard. South Carolina and Georgia declared 
they could not come into the Union unless they could have 
the privilege of importing slaves. t And, notwithstanding 
the sense of the Convention was strong aud almost unani- 
mous against the traffic, for the sake of the Union another 
compromise was agreed on, Slavery was allowed all it 
demanded for twenty years; after which, Congress might 
suppress the trade if it should see fit. 

it 1820 the Union was again menaced. The ory now 
was, “admit Missouri as a slave State, or we will dissolve 

the@nion.” Great alarm was excited. Propositions for 
com ise were multiplied, and the contest finally ter- 
minated, as usual, by conceding to slavery all it then de- 
ded, with a set-off to-ft m in the prohibition.of sla- 





candidate shall be elested., prohibition is im ble, for the 
veto will be used: if the all be elected, 
prohibition is certain, provided you elect a Congress wh 


This argument, doubtless, had its weight. At all events, 
the th which capone. They 
elected the Whig : 

ted, through the State Legislatures, 


acquired from France north of 36 

deg’ 30 sabe abene tet within the limits of the new State. 
he same play was enacted in 1832 and 1833. Then the 
und of complaint was the tariff. South Carolina pushed 
disunion remedy to nullification. G Jackson was 

at the head of the Government, unterrified. But in Con- 
gress great apprehension was manifested, and a desire to 
concede almost everything rather than to risk the conse- 
quences of a decided course. Another romise was. 
effected. The protective policy was by its 
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great champion, and a scale of reduction of duties adopt. 
ed, which in ten years overthrew the tariff. For one, Mr 
President, I do not complain of the reduction of duties. 
but I would prefer to see a plan of reduction adopted calm’ 
ly, considerately, not under the dictation of any cry, but jn 
conformity with a sound and liberal judg nent. 

_ Weil, sir, between 1830 and 1835 the anti-slavery agita. 
tion commenced, and soon became formidable. Then 
again we heard the cry of disunion. The demand now Was 
suppression of the freedom of speech and the press, and of 
the right of petition ; in brief, deat on the subject of gla 
very, and forbearance of all action against it. The alterna 
tive denounced was dissolution of the Union. The avita 
tion, however, was not suppressed; anti-slavery societic 

increased and multiplied ; they made themselves felt ey; ry. 
where. Well, was the Union dissolved? Not at all. } 
stands yet, and will stand, I trust, forever. The menage. 
Was as earnest, as emphatic, as violent as ever, but it came 
to nothing. It had the same termination which would have 
attended all similar preceding menaces, had they beer 

calmly disregarded. ‘ 

In 1844 the annexation of Texas was demanded by the 
slave States. It had been a favorite object for many years 
and it seemed brought within their grasp. They becan m 
accordingly, extremely urgent, and resorted to the Sout’ 
Carolina specific. They raised the cry, “Texas or a 
union.” The distinguished Senator from Missouri, alw - 
devoted to the Union, took the trouble to dir: ct public at, 
tention, in an oy greg to a speech of his on the subj ct f 
Texas, delivered in that year, to some samples of the a 
threats. They are worth looking at now. Well, sir unde; 
these influences, in part, Texas was brought into the l nic 
I say “ in part,” because I am well aware that other influe; 
ces contributed largely to the result: and among these ing] : 
ences not the least powerful wasa generous sentiment of the 
Democracy of the country in favor of the extension of the 
American Union—a sentiment which made them willing to 
accept Texas with slavery, and trust to the future for |yc, 
deliverance from that evil and reproach. = 

And now, sir, we have the last republication of this ol4 
story. Now we are threatened with dissolution of 1), 
Union unless we will consent to what no republican Gx veri 
ment ever did consent to; what is in direct opp sition 1, 
the principles and spirit of our institutions. and is con 
demned by the earliest and best precedents of our history 
namely, the extension of slavery into Territories now free! 
Shall we yield to this outery? “For one, I say, never! In 
my judgment, it is time te pause. We have yielded point 
after point; we have crowded concession of concession 
until duty, honor, patriotism, shame, demands that w: 
should stop. 

But we are told, almost with the tone of taunt, that the 
free States have had the majority all this time in one branch 
of Congress at least, and in the electoral coilege, and. there 
fore, that whatever responsibility there may have been in 
making these concessions to slavery, itis upon them. It is 
well to remind us of this. The free States have had th: 
majority ; and the victories of slavery have been won by 
their divisions, John Randolph said, long ago, “ We ot 
the South are always united and can always unite; while 
you of the North divide. We have conquered you ounce, 
and we can and we will conquer you again.” ‘T 
sentences make a history. 

I do not say, and I do not mean to say, that there bas 
been but one political party in the slave States; but that, in 
these States, tidelity to the interests of slavery has always 
been, in both parties, an indispensable condition of support 
for high public station; and that great numbers, in either 
partly, have always been ready to support a candidate of 
opposite general litics, if undoubted on this question 
rather than a candidate of like general politics at all su 
pected of disfavor to slavery. No candidate known to be 
in favor of placing the legitimate influence of this Govern 
ment activey and decidedly on the side of treedom, eou|! 
receive the support of either party. It is by this unity of 
sentiment and purpose, aided by appeals to groundles 
fears for the safety of the Union, and by adisposition grow 
ing out of these fears and party alliances to submit to the 
tests imposed by the slaveholding sections of each: politi: 
party, that the slave States have “ conquered.” ; 

Mr. DAWSON. While the Senator is writing the history 
of the times, I trust he will do it correctly. The South | 
never opposed any man because he was in favor of 
freedom. The South has selected between gentlemen, aud 
those who were against interfering with the constitution 
rights of the South have always been supported by them 
They have never opposed any man on the ground mer: 
that he was in favor of freedom. Not so. They are o 
posed to interference with their constitutional rights only 
and the Senator is wrong to say that they opposed any ou 
because he belongs to the free States, or is in favor of free 


dom. 

Mr. CHASE. I shall always be ready to accept any cor 
rection, from any Senator, of any erroneous statement | 
may make. But, sir, what is meant by the“ constitutional 
rights of the South 2”? Who refuses to support * the consti 
tutional rights of the South?’? Nobody here, certain!) 
But what are they? Sir, when gentlemen from the slave 
States ask us to support the Constitution, I fear they mean 
only their construction of the Constituticn. Every conce: 
sion which has ever been made to slavery, every conc: 
sion now demanded, is claimed under this same plea ot 
“ constitutional rights.’”’ I will ask the Senator from Geo) 
gia whether he does not hold that it is the “ conetitutional 
right” of every citizen of the slave States to take his slaves 
into the Territories, and to be protected in holding them 
there by the laws of this Government ? 

Mr. DAWSON. I do. 

Mr. CHASE. Sol suppose. Such, also, understand to 
be the opinion of the Senator from Alabama, [Mr. K1va.| 
whose abilities and virtues command such general respect 
He holds, if I understand aright some recent remarks of 
his, that the Geueral Government is bound by the Constitu 
tion to recognise and protect the rights of masters in slaves 
to the same extent and in the same manner as the rights of 
owners in any description of property whatever. I would 
inquire of the Senator if I understood him correctly ? 

Mr. KING. I was not paying particular attention to the 
Senator, and therefore do not precisely understand, even 
now, the question. 1 will endeavor to answer it if he will 
repeat it. 

Mr. CHASE. I inquired of the Senator from Georgia, 
(Mr, Dawson, ] whether in his judgment acitizen of a slav: 
State, taking slaves with him and emigrating into the ter 
tories acquired from Mexico, would be entitled, under tx 
Constitution, to the recognition aud protection of his claim 
of property in slaves by the legislation of this Government, 
precisely as he would be to the recognition and protectio 
of his rights as owner of property of any description. Thi 
Senator replied in the affirmative. I then added that I be 
lieved the Senator from Alabama entertained the same 
opinion. 

Mr. KING. The opinion I entertain isthis: that in every 
territory acquired by the United States, either by eonquest 
or by purchase, every citizen of every State in the Union 
is entitled to participate. With regard to taking slaves 
there, they can be protected under any government that 
may be formed for the territories by the United States. The 
power to form such governments is supposed to exist under 
the Constitution. Whether it does or not, such has beeu 
the practice and the construction given to it. When a ter 
ritorial government is established, it is only for the protec 
tion of persons and property and the preservation of order 
and it has no power whatever to legislate for the destruction 
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of property. Thatis my opinion. | believe that wheneve: 
a territorial government is established, if persons holding 
slaves think proper to go there with them, this Government 
is bound to protect them wntil the period arrives whence 
population is sufficient for the formation of a State Consti 
tution. Then, we of the South hold, I believe without ex 
ception, that the people thus forming a State Constitution 
have a right to prohibit or to permit slavery at their pleas 
ure, and that Congress has no right to prevent the new 
State from coming into the Union on that ground, but can 
only look at its Constitution to ascertain whether it is re 
publican in its character. Am I understood ? 

Mr. CHASE. Fully. The doctrine of the Senator is pre 

cisely that of the Senator from Georgia. We undersiand 
now, from both sides of this Chamber, what is meant when 
we are Called}on ta maintain * the constitutional rights of the 
South.” So far ag the matters now under discussion are 
concerned, it means that we must recognise and maintain 
hy legislation the claim ofcitizens of the slave States to take 
slaves into the Territories and hold them there under Na- 
tional Government and Territorial Government, until the 
Territory becomes a State, and then we are bound to admit 
the State into the Union with a Constitution establishing 
slavery, if such should be the Constitution adopted. And no 
citizen who refuses his assent to this doctrine ; who believes 
that this Government of ourscannot, under the Constitution, 
sustain any claim vee pen! in slaves beyond State limits ; 
who opposes, openly and decidedly, the extension of slave 
ry into the Territories, can receive the support of either po 
Jitical party in the slave States. Both parties agree in es 
tablishing this test. 
Mr. BUTLER. 1 would ask the Senator if he repudiates 
or adopts the doctrine laid down by Mr. Wegsrer in his 
celebrated letter to Lord Ashburton, in which he said that 
slave propeyty in vessels assimilated to that property in 
Territories, and that the Government was equally bound tu 
protect it? 

Mr. CHASE. I have already said, Mr. President, that I 
do not at all concur in that doctrine. 

Mr. DAWSON. The Senator has made an exposition o' 
the mode and manner in which the South vote. 1 wish to 
ask him if, with one or two exceptions, every Southern 
State did not stand by Mr. Van Buren for the Presidency 
the very candidate for whom the Senator voted at the last 
Presidental election? So that history is against the posi 
tion which the Senator oceupies, and the South has only 
done that which the Senator himself has done. 

Mr. CHASE. “ Circumstances,” it is said, “alter cases.”’ 
{Laughter.] I rather think that Mr. Van Buren, occupying 
the position and avowing the sentiments lw did in 1545, 
would not have been a very acceptable candidate to ou 
Southern friends, however nominated. At any rate, I be 
lieve it so happened that he received not more than five 
hundred votes, if so many, in all the slave States. 

Mr. DAWSON. The party had another candidate. 

Mr. CHASE. And another platform. And, | am inclin 
ed to think, the objection of the slave States was quite as 
much to our platform as our candidate. 

Mr. President, disguise is vain. We cannot shut our ey¢s 
to the fact that the test I have referred to is made, It is 
stamped upon every page of our political history for filly 
years. Let the test be made, if gentlemen desire. I only 
say, for one, that I will not submit to it. 

Let us understand each other. Let us cease fypm endeay- 
oring to agree in the support of the same cafididate upon 
opposite grounds. Let us have palitical platforms, which 
will tAve the same meaning in Georgia as in Maine, and 
candidates wiio cannot be represented in the North as in fa 
vor of freedom, and in the South as supporters of slavery 
The policy of silence with re‘erence to important measures 
and principles, and the policy of ambiguous expressions, 
are equally obnoxious. Both mislead public judgment; 
and whether the party which adopts the former, or the par 
ty which adopts the latter, succeeds, one or the other se 
tion of the country must be disappointed. eae 

Mr. President, honesty is the best policy; justice, the 
highest expediency ; and principle, the only proper basis o! 
union in a political organization. Holding fast as I do to 
democratic principles; believing firmly that all men are 
created equal, and are endowed by their Creator with inal 
ienable rights to life and liberty, I desire to see those prin 
ciples carried out boldly, earnestly, resolutely, in the practi- 
cal administration of affairs. I wish to see the powers ot 
this Government exercised for the great objects which the 
Constitution indicates : for the perfection of our Union; foi 
the establishment of justice ; for the common defence ; for 
the security of liberty. At the same time I do not desire to 
see this Government, under the influence of any zeal, how 
ever honorable, for freedom, transcend at all the sphere of 
its constitutional powers gnd duties. While, therefore, ! 
shall steadily support all proper legislation for the establish 
ment and security of freedom in the Territories and else 
where within the sphere of exclusive national jurisdiction, 
I shall, as steadily, refuse my support to all legislation on 
the subject of slavery within the States. In this line of ac- 
tion I shall fee] myself supported by the precepts of the sages 
of the revolutionary era, by the crepe ps of the founders of 
the Republic, by the original policy of the Government, and 
by the principles of the Constitution. ‘ 

I cannot believe that there is danger in such a course 
Least of all does the stale cry of disunion alarm me, Men, 
generally, adapt remedies to evils, But what evil tnat - 
slave States complain of willdisunioncure? Will it esta 
lish slavery in the Territories? Will it procure the return 
of fugitives? Will it suppress discussion? Will it secure 
slavery where itis? Sir, all men must see that disunion - 
no remedy for the slave States. Why then the ery, if ne 4 
to alarm the timid, the sensitive, the unreflecting—to ~ ow 
excuses for concession--and thus secure advantages whic i 
the sober judgment and enlightened conscience of the coun- 
try would never yield? 5 

Mr. President, 1 have never calculated the value of the 
Union. | know no arithmetic by which the computation 
can be made. We of the West are in the habit of looking 
upon the Union as we look upon the arch fheaven, wahout 
a thought that it can ever decay or fall. With equal — , 
ence we regard the great Ordinance of Freedom, un le 
whose berign influence, within little more than half a ce < 
tury, a wilderness has been converted into an empire 
Oni0, the eldest born of the Constitution and the Grdinence 
cleaves and will cleave faithfully to both, And now _ 
the time has come when vast accessions of free rt mee by : 
mand the application of those principles ofthe Ordinancé = 
which she is indebted for her prosperity and power, "© 
guard them against the blighting influence of slavery, i 
will insist that the same protection shall be extended to th 
Territories which was extended to her. ae ase 
Nor are these the sentiments of Ohio alone. T od - 
the sentiments of the people throughout the free Sta i. 
Here and there the arts or the fears of poienee ond will 
talists may suppress their utterance ; but they oats beer 
live, in the hearts of the masses. There is —- iiued @ 
change in those opinions and convictions which placed a 
majority pledged to Free Soil in the other wing of the Cap 
ito it'ma however, that you will succeed here im 
sacrificing t e claims of freedom in some ——— coil 
ried through the forms of legislation. But the Pout deter- 
unsettle your settlement. It mz be that you will ¢ ah 
mine that the territories shall not be secured by law ee: 
the ingress of slavery. The people will reverse your ae 
mination. It- may be that you will succeed in burying © 

1 le will write upon its 
Ordinance of Freedom. But the peop je ’ mds its 
tomb, gam ;* and the same istory which a a bn 
resurrection poor also inform posterity that ere ‘titical 
cied they had killed the Proviso, only committed politic 
suicide. 





+] ghall rise again.” 




















